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Nicholas Ruddick 

Is There Any British Science Fiction? 

A Serious Inquiry 




An American asks, Is there any British science fiction? On the face 
of it, the question seems hardly worth taking seriously. But the 
questioner is persistent. Our questioner assures us that he is not alone 
in feeling that science fiction is American as apple pie, and is merely 
curious to know if the Brits bake it properly, so to speak. (Having once 
sampled an “American -style” hamburger on a trip to London, he is 
naturally suspicious.) So what do we say to him? 

Repressing our distaste for stating the obvious, most serious 
science fiction readers, no matter what our nationality, probably feel 
that we need only marshall the obvious evidence and rapidly terminate 
the enquiry. Such evidence as might come instantly to mind, might be 
deployed thus. 

First, the term “science fiction” itself is of British origin, as 
demonstrated by Brian Stableford’s entry on “William Wilson” (658) 
in The Encyclopedia- of Science Fiction (1979) edited by Peter Nicholls. 

Second, the most influential theory of the origin of the science- 
fictional species, that of the well-known British science fiction writer 
Brian Aldiss and expressed most recently in Trillion Tear Spree (1986), 
specifies the British Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein ( 1 8 1 8 ) as urtext ( Aldiss 
36-52). 

Third, the most important figure in the field of early science fiction 
was unquestionably H. G. Wells, the Bromley, Kent -born son of an 
erstwhile cricketer; while the most important figure in recent science 
fiction is surely J. G. Ballard, who has lived for many years in Shepper- 
ton, Middlesex. 

Fourth and finally (and this surely is the clincher), in their 
“Introduction” to that same Nicholls Encyclopedia, the editors note 
that “It would have been redundant to give separate entries for the USA 
and the UK, since Anglo-American sf dominates the book” (7). 

Let me play devil’s advocate for a moment. First, almost-as- 
influential theories of origin uphold the Graeco-Syrian Lucian of 
Samosata’s True History (2nd Century A.D.) or Luxembourgeois- 
American Hugo Gemsback’s Ralph 124C41+ (1911-25) as urtexts of 
sf. Second, surely neither H. G. Wells was, nor J. G. Ballard is, a science 
fiction writer at all, but by their own admission producers of “scientific 
romance” and “speculative fiction” respectively; while the most impor- 
tant figure in early science fiction was unquestionably Jules Verne, the 
son of a lawyer from Nantes, France, and in recent science fiction is 
surely Ursula K. Le Guin, who has lived for many years in Portland, 
Oregon. Third and finally (and this surelyis the clincher), the idea ofthe 
domination of “Anglo-American sP expressed by the editors of the 
Nicholls Encyclopedia proves that British science fiction is actually a 
chimera, for the phrase implies that there is no essential difference 
between American and British science fiction, that together they form 
a single entity. 

The purpose of this exercise is to suggest that for every “obvious” 
argument for the independent existence of British science fiction, there 
is an equally good counterargument. In other words, there is nothing 
self-evident about “Britishscience fiction,” and any case for its existence 
as an identifiable entity even in the broad and welcoming/?*/^ of science 
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Frederik Pohl 

Is SFWA Real? 




As you may have heard, SFWA (a.k.a. the Science Fiction Writers 
of America, Inc.) is going through an ordeal by fire these days. I don’t 
imagine the organization is in its death throes, but I think it’s fair to say 
that it’s doing itself a hurt. There are some violent battles going on 
within SFWA. As a result of them, as of this writing at least a couple of 
dozen members have either resigned or declared their intention of 
doing so if any substantial changes are (or, alternatively, aren’t) made; 
and these include a number of ex-officers and other leading lights. 

The ostensible casus belliis some proposed changes in the member- 
ship rules, but I think it goes deeper than that. My own interpretation 
is that this is SFWA’s midlife crisis. SFWA, I think, is engaged to find 
its own identity, and if we want to understand what is happening I think 
we have to go back to see how it all came about. 

Let’s start with a little history; in fact, let’s go back to a time when 
SFWA did not exist. 

Long and long ago, in fact sometime in the 1950s, a bunch of us 
sf writers were whooping it up in Fletcher Pratt’s living room on West 
58th Street in New York. It wasn’t Fletcher’s good liquor that was 
intoxicating us. It was the heady idea of starting an organization of 
science-fiction writers. A sort of half-baked notion had been floating 
around among us for some time that it was probably a good idea to have 
one, maybe. At eight o’clock that evening, as we began to gather, we 
were all more or less agreed on that much; but then we started talking 
about what the organization should be, and we never agreed on 
anything afterwards. 

For example: should this new institution be devoted primarily to 
giving all sf writers a place to get together and exchange views? Maybe 
even try to elevate the then still disdained image of science fiction in the 
mundane world? Hell with that, Alfie Bester said; if it isn’t going to be 
a tough crush-the-bosses union I’m not interested; and he walked out. 

All right, the rest of us said, let’s talk about how close we might 
come to that “union” thing. Maybe not a real AFL-CIO type union , 
noGod knows, nobody wants to go on strike but perhaps some sort of 
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mutual betterment organization? Should we, for instance, try to get 
moremoney forwriters? Better control over their subsidiary rights? The 
final approval of the published version of their work, so that these 
arrogant editor bastards like John Campbell and Horace Gold could no 
longer jerk their stories around to suit themselves? Oh, no, George 
Smith (I think it was) said; that sounds too much like a union to me, and 
he walked out. So by around eleven that night those of us who were left 
agreed, or at least admitted, that the whole thing needed further study, 
and we all went home to think about it between then and the next 
meeting. 

But that never happened, because there never was a next meeting. 
The whole idea just melted away and was gone, like the frost in a 
morning dawn. 

Okay, let’s move the calendar up a few years . Now we’re in the early 
1960s, and Damon Knight and Lloyd Biggie have caught the organiza- 
tional virus. 

Damon and Lloyd took a short-cut. They didn’t bother trying to 
get a bunch of sf writers together to discuss whether a science-fiction 
writers’ organization should be started. They just started it. Damon 
oiled up his old mimeograph machine and put it to work turning out 
copies of a circular invitation letter, and for month after month he 
mailed off copies to every author of every story published in a science 
fiction magazine in America, urging them to join. A fair number of 
them did, and lo! the Science Fiction Writers of America had become 
a fact. 

Note that Damon and Lloyd didn’t devote any serious amount of 
time to discussing such abstract questions as what the organization 
should be or do. That was probably the right way to go about itinsome 
respects — that is, it made it possible actually to get the organization 
started — but maybe not so right in others; because now, thirty years 
later, those questions still haven’t been resolved, and that’s why SFWA 
is currently heavily engaged in tearing itself apart. 

It isn’t true to say that nobody knows what SFWA should be all 
about. Quite the contrary. At last official count there were precisely 836 
members of SFWA, of one variety or another, and every last one of them 



knows exactly what SFWA should be. Most of them will gladly tell you 
just what the ideal SFWA should be like, but the big problem here is 
hardly any two of them agree. About the only proposition you could get 
a consensus on is a negative one, namely that what SFWA currently is — 
that is, the current suite of activities and programs which define the 
organization — is at least in some areas wrong, or inadequate, or a waste 
of time. 

One problem that works against consensus is the one that current 
president Ben Bova is hoping to solve: namely that there are a lot of 
dues-paying members who really cannot properly be described as 
“science fiction writers of America.” 

There are three reasons to explain how this state of affairs came 
about: sloppiness, indecision and charity. 

The charitable part is the easiest to explain: at various times in its 
history SFWA admitted to membership a number of persons who wrote 
other things than science fiction (fantasy, for openers; later God knows 
what), or who were not writers of any kind but artists and illustrators, 
or were non-fiction writers, or were so-called “writers” of things that 
were never really written in any intelligible sense (like video games) . No 
one really believed that these were appropriate members of an organi- 
zation that described itself as the “science fiction writers of America,” 
but these were all colleagues in some sense or other who had problems 
they couldn’t solve as individuals . The determining factor was that they 
had nowhere else to go for support. So they knocked at SFWA’s door 
and SFWA generously took them in. 

(I do not disparage this. Charity is a noble instinct and excuses 
much. Anyway, in some cases these foster members did ultimately 
found their own specialist orgainizations and then departed SFWA of 
their own free will. It is my personal opinion that it would be a Real 
Good Thing if the fantasy writers followed their example, on the simple 
premise that the Science Fiction Writers of America should be made up 
of science fiction writers, but they are now so well entrenched that I see 
no hope of that.) 

The sloppiness factor, too, is understandable: mistakes happen, 
especially when the bulk of the labor force you have to rely on is 
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David G. Hartwell 

The 1970s in SF 



A lot ofmileage has been made out of the fact that the decade of the 1 970s was a disappointing one in western civilization, following 
the excitements of the 1960s. Some of that has slopped over into our memories of that decade in sf, and one of the effects is that, al- 
though we can remember with some clarity the classics of the ’40s, ’50s, and ’60s, it is harder for many of us to recall the books of the 
’70s and associate them with their decade. So I decided to make lists to jog your memories. It was a decade of transition, ferment and 
change that gave rise to major alterations in our perceptions of what constitutes good sf. John W. Campbell was still at the helm of 
Analog in 1970, but by 1979 Ben Bova had already left to edit Omni and Modern science fiction — that body of work from the ’30s to 
the mid-’60s advent of the New Wave which had been the center of our ideas about sf at the beginning of the decade — was receding 
into history. Everyone spent most of the decade disagreeing. 

Here is what it might look like now, in retrospect: 

I. Good Books Most SF Readers Have Forgotten 



T. J. Bass, The Godwhale. More fertile imagination in one 
book than in most entire years of Analog. Compare to 
Bruce Sterling’s Schismatrix. 

Barrington J. Bayley, Soul of the Robot. Hard sf and grace- 
ful style. An unjustly neglected novel by an unjustly 
neglected writer. 

Michael Bishop, A Little Knowledge. An articulate novel of 
aliens on Earth, full of humor and transcendence. 

James Blish, Anywhen. One of the great masters of Modem 
sf, Blish’s last major collection is particularly notable for 
“A Style in Treason.” 

David R Bunch, Moderan. Linked stories, brilliant in pieces, 
almost unbearable as a unit. Best read over a month of 
weekends. 

Terry Carr, The Light at the End of the Universe. The 
collected stories. They range from clever to brilliant. 

D. G. Compton, Chronocules. A neglected masterpiece of 
time travel by the man who did character better than 
anyone in sf but Sturgeon. 

George Alec Effinger, What Entropy Means to Me. One of 
the first novels ofthe decade, totally wild, outrageous, the 
advent of a major talent. 

Gordon Eklund & Gregory Benford, If the Stars Are Gods. 
Literate hard sf, stronger than the individual work of 
either writer at the time. 

M. J. Engh, Arslan. One ofthe finest political sf novels ever. 

Frank Herbert, The Dosadi Experiment. Probably 
Herbert’s best novel of the decade, solid intellectual sf. 

William Hjorstberg, Gray Matters. An intriguing literary 
sport, sfby a fascinating literary stylist who also wrote one 
of the best fantasies of the decade, Falling Angel. 

R A. Lafferty, The Devil Is Dead. One of Lafferty’s best. 
Many were confused. For the Ages. 



Richard A. Lupoff, Space War Blues. LupofPs farthest-out 
fiction, pushing at the edges of sf. Mind-bending. 

Katherine MacLean, The Missing Man. First rate Analog 
fiction filled with ideas and some neat characters to boot. 
Underrated. 

Chad Oliver, The Shores of Another Sea. Almost a classic 
and virtually forgotten, this is a must-read for serious sf 
buffs. 

Christopher Priest, The Inverted World. The British young 
turk of the ’70s; this is his best early novel. 

Keith Roberts, The Chalk Giants. He wrote Pavane in the 
’60s and this in the ’70s. Lester del Rey raved in Analog — 
and so did the NTTime ri Otherwise not too many people 
noticed this triumph, sf that reads like fantasy. 

Joanna Russ, The Two of Them. Men and women and 
betrayal in space. This was Russ’s big decade. Also We 
Who Are About To. .. . If a space ship crashes on an alien 
planet, the passengers and crew survive and start a 
colony, right? Wrong. 

Frederick Turner, A Double Shadow. Extraordinary, liter- 
ate, almost-forgotten little masterpiece. 

George Turner, Beloved Son. Dense, intense novel by the 
major Australian writer. 

Ian Watson, The Embedding. His best novel ofthe decade, 
a classic. 

James White, The Dream Millennium. In the ’60s he wrote 
the magnificent The Watch Below, in the ’70s this fine 
book. 

Roger Zelazny, Doorways in the Sand. A good novel buried 
beneath the popularity of Amber. 

i!**- 



volunteer, and generally kept busy with the personal need to make a 
living. 

What has caused the most current aggravation is the indecisiveness . 
SFWA keeps changing its rules for eligibility. Persons who would have 
been welcomed as new members in one year may have the door 
slammed in their faces in another; worse than that, some proposals for 
reforming the eligibility rules are aimed at repairing past mistakes . While 
no one would be thrown out, these proposals would downgrade a good 
many current members by reclassifying them into some “lesser” status; 
for instance, as “affiliate” rather than “active” members. 

This proposal is not popular with the members who would be 
downgraded. It has become a serious problem, which has caused a lot 
of SFWA members to do a lot of screaming at each other. 

Unfortunately, this problem is uniquely inevitable for SFWA. It 
will always exist, because it is the nature of the beast. It comes from the 
fundamental difference between science fiction and most other kinds of 
writing. 

4 The New York Review of Science Fiction 



See, if you’re a mystery writer, you’re eligible for the Mystery 
Writers of America. There’s no question about it, because everybody 
knows intuitively what a mystery writer is: he is a person who writes 
mysteries. 

If you’re a science fiction writer, however, the first question that 
must be asked is what kind of science fiction writer you are. Do you get 
your books published by Bantam or Del Rey? Or is your writing 
confined to fanzines? 

Mystery writers don’t have that problem because there aren’t any 
mystery fanzines ... or mystery worldcons ... or any of the other 
institutions unique to science fiction which produce that wonderfully 
divisible spectrum which ranges from the 10-year-old occasional Star 
Trek viewer to, say, Isaac Asimov. We are all of one blood, fans, writers, 
and all, and we mingle in ways that simply would not occur to people 
involved in any other writing field. 

Since we do all have interests in common, it therefore makes sense 
to have common institutions in which all of us can participate. And, in 





fact, we do have such all-embracing institutions, as for instance the 
worldcons and all the other cons all over the map and the calendar, and 
most of us like it that way. 

But various groups among us also have interests which diverge . The 
professional science-fiction writer does not necessarily care about, say, 
filksinging or costume balls . The fan is unlikely to take much interest in 
discussions of publishers’ contract clauses or authors’ tax deductions. It 
makes further sense, then, to have additional institutions for special 
needs — e.g., SFWA. 

But then the problems begin, for between the simonpure fan and 
the fulltime professional writer there is that other class, unique to science 
fiction: the sort of writer, the semi-professional, the occasionally suc- 
cessful or the wannabe. They all fit somewhere in between . . . and where 
does that person belong? 

For many of these people there is no doubt in the individual’s mind 
where he wants to belong. He wants to be a SFWA member. He wants 
the privileges, the perks and the honor of wearing a SFWA button at 
conventions and typing “Member, SFWA” on his manuscripts when he 
does submit one to a publisher. (He feels that this will at least help him 
to get his story read a little faster than the rest of the slushpile, and maybe 
sometimes it will.) He knows that if he has a SFWA sticker on his badge 
he can get into the SFWA suite at world and some other cons, where 
there are frequently free drinks and sometimes entertaining company. 
He wants the privilege of reading SFWA Forum, the members-only 
publication which is the organization’s official letterzine (and barely 
distinguishable, most of the time, from the lettered in an average 
fanzine), and, when he chooses to do so, he wants to be able to write a 
letter to the Forum himself and know that it will be printed, no matter 
what it says . He wants to be able to vote on the Nebula Awards , and fairly 
often to receive free books and story reprints from publishers who want 
him to vote for their works. He wants even to be admitted free, or at 
worst at reduced rates, to the cons he attends. 

These things all do come, more or less, with membership in SFWA, 
and there is no shame in desiring them, even if the person who desires 
them is in no sense a writer, and may not even much wish to be one. 
These things all have one conspicuous element in common: None of 
them has much to do with writing. 

For those who need help because they actually work at writing 
science fiction (never mind how succesfiil they are, since the less 
successful they are the more help they are likely to need), SFWA has an 
array of other benefits. There is the Grievance Committee — “Griefcom” 
for short — to which a member may apply for help when being screwed 
by some publisher or agent. Griefcom members work hard to give that 
help. Quite often they succeed in some degree, too; if they can’t cure the 
ill they may be able at least to ameliorate the pain. There are SFWA’s 
model contract clauses, which at least provide a basis-point for arguing 
with publishers. There are infrequent (but still useful) publishers’ audits, 
which have had some effect in keeping a few publishers more honest 
than they would otherwise be. And, finally, there is the unquantifiable 
but somewhat real benefit of being a gang-member, with always the hint 
that if someone does a member harm the rest of the gang might just put 
on their leather jackets and stomp him. 

All these writer-aids are also both real and useful. 

But they too all have an element in common, and that is that they 
are not unique to SFWA. They are routine services which any agented 
writer should be getting, as a matter of course, from his literary agent. 
Any writer who has an agent and also is an SFWA member is paying twice 
for the same protection. 

For writers whose agents don’t give these services, the remedy is 
quite obvious: fire that guy and find someone who can do the job. For 
writers who can’t get a good agent to take them on, the situation is 
trickier. For those persons it may be that SFWA is the best available 
substitute. But still it is not ideal: SFWA can’t read contracts and 
negotiate clause by clause. Above all SFWA cannot bargain to get the 
writer fatter advances and higher royalty rates. 

It is worth emphasizing this point, because a good many writers 
(even some well established and otherwise savvy ones) think it can. 

What they mostly say on the subject is that the example ofthe screen 
writers and the dramatists could be a model for SFWA. However, they 
really can’t. The respective industries are quite different in cripplingly 
significant ways (where would we picket? what other unions could we 



turn to for support? how would we punish scabs?). And, anyway, can 
you imagine SFWA’s 836 members, or any appreciable fraction of 
them, agreeing to go out on striked 

Worse than that: if, miraculously, such a strike vote were taken, and 
heeded, most of the slack on publishers ’s lists would be taken up 
immediately. All the editors would have to do would be to start 
publishing a higher proportion of those thousands of manuscripts by 
non-members that circulate endlessly, from publisher to publisher. 
Since the difference between the mediocre manuscripts that do get 
published (because publishers insist their editors put out a certain 
amount of “product” every month) and the mediocre ones that don’t 
is almost indetectible — it comes to not much more than the flip of a 
coin, sometimes — most readers would be hard-put to detect the 
difference. 

But, you say, what about the ones that aren } t mediocre? What 
about the headliners in the field? 

It is true that a core of big-name science-fiction writers does exist, 
starting with the ABCs of Asimov, Bradbury, and Clarke. There are no 
more than twenty or thirty who might qualify, but they matter. If they 
were to go on strike the publishers might well begin to feel the pain. If 
the strike involved enough of the stars, and went on long enough, some 
of the publishers might indeed cave in and improve their standard 
contracts. 

But think it over, friends . Is that likely to happen? What would the 
ABCs and the other writers who are lucky enough (or talented enough) 
to possess reliable personal audiences have to gain by going on strike? 
What could those individuals strike for that they don’t already have? 

To help their less fortunate brethren, you may say, out of pure 
altruism. 

Curiously, it must be admitted that that is imaginable. Most ofthe 
Real Old Pros I know, with no more than two or three exceptions I can 
think of, are known to have spent a lot of their high-priced time in 
giving a hand to other writers. It doesn’t make economic sense. At best, 
it just creates competition for themselves. But they do it; and they 
might even make the personal sacrifice of a strike, some of them, just 
because they’re nice guys. 

But what is there to win? To make it easier for bad books to get into 
print? But there are too many bad books being published now. To raise 
the cost of marginal books and thus cause publishers to print more 
books that will lose money for them? But already they lose on three out 
of four of the books they currently print. 

(When I say they lose money I am not talking about the fanciful 
paper loss they can show on any number of books; I didn’t spend nearly 
forty years as an editor without learning what a publisher’s P8tL 
projection can hide. No, what I mean by losing money is the situation 
that obtains when a publisher publishes a book and, after all the returns 
are in, finds he has less money left in his pocket than he would have had 
if he had turned the book down. People who are in a position to know, 
and who have no axe to grind, believe that this is the case with three- 
quarters of the books published. It is the profits on the other one- 
quarter that make up the losses and keep the publisher afloat.) 

God knows there are things wrong with the publishing business, 
some of them desperately wrong. (The invasion of lawyer-sharks into 
publishing management through corporate takeovers; the dwindling 
of the independent booksellers — even Sherry Gottlieb finally had to 
throw in the sponge this year; the brand-name packaging of best-sellers 
and non-books. See, for instance, Ted SolatorofFs essay “The Paper- 
backing of American Publishing,” for some of the sadder facts of life in 
the publishing world.) But those ills are not going to be cured by 
forcing publishers to print books they don’t think can find an audience, 
or to pay more for them than the books can ever earn out. They might 
be eased by, for instance, instituting a regime in which editors rmdt the 
final decisions on which books to print rather than being bound by what 
the sales departments think they can most easily sell . . . but how do you 
bring that about by a strike? 

All these questions have exacerbated SFWA’s tendency to bite at 
its own flesh over the year, but there is one other which has been nearly 
as damaging. To see what that problem is we now need to look at 
another little piece of SFWA’s history. 

In those beginning days the practice of sending out invitations one 
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at a time did produce a core of members for SFWA, but it was a slow 
process, and Damon looked around for a way to speed it up. 

One means that was available was publicity. Publicity would not 
only spread the word that SFWA exists to writers the form letter might 
miss; it would even give the organization some status in the publishing 
world in general. 

And what was the best way to get publicity for the fledgling 
organization? 

There was one quick and easy one: If SFWA gave out awards, the 
mere fact that awards were being presented would constitute a news 
story. Fanzines, prozines, word of mouth, even the publishing trade 
press like Publishers Weekly would carry the story. 

So Damon rared back and created the Nebula awards. 

I should say that I don’t think this was simply intended as a 
publicity device. I think it was also a response to a feeling among many 
writers that science fiction’s only other awards, the Hugos, were 
unsatisfactory, and a hope that the writers in the field would be better 
judges of what was good among each year’s crop of new work than the 
relatively small number of fens who voted in the Hugo award contests. 

But the publicity was worth having, too, and so Damon circulated 
a list of all the “nominees” for the first year’s awards to the publishing 
media, which promptly published the list as “the best sf books of the 
year.” 

Of course there wasn’t any such thing. 

What it was was simply a list of the names of books that some 
members of SFWA had nominated. There still weren’t very many 
members in SFWA, so there weren’t many nominations — as I remem- 
ber, somewhere between twelve and twenty. Many of the books on the 
list had received only a single nomination — and in the case of about 
one-third of the books on the list, that one nomination had come only 
from the editor who had published the thing in the first place. 

Some writers (especially those whose own books hadn’t made that 
dubious list) complained, and thus began the career of the other most 
divisive element in SFWA’s history, arguments concerning “reform” of 
the Nebula awards. 

SFWA is remarkably consistent at least in its faults, because here 
too it was sloppiness, indecisiveness, and even charity that made much 
of the trouble. (At least, I suppose it was charity — I can’t think of any 
other reason — which caused SFWA to give Nebulas rather often to 
stories which were in feet clearly fantasy, or even horror, and not in 
any sense science fiction, although the governing laws of the organi- 
zation specifically required that the awards be given for science fiction 
works.) 

The sloppiness came mostly in the counting of the votes cast. 

I should say at once that I don’t think that any of the final results 
were changed — as fer as I know. What I do know is that rather often 
votes were counted that shouldn’t have been. Sometimes affiliate 
members’s votes were counted (in years when only active members 
were supposed to be voters); in at least one case I know of, a dead 
member voted — apparently because his widow got the ballot and, 
figuring that it had already been paid for, thriftily cast it herself. His vote 
was counted, too. And for reasons which I have never understood, the 
counting was seldom exact. In my first year as president I got one total 
from the independent scrutineers who were supposed to give the 
official tally, and another from our executive secretary, who had 
decided to recount the ballots for himself. (And then, when I counted 
them over again myself to see which was correct, I got still a third 
count.) 

But here too the most damaging factor was indecision. The 
Nebula rules kept changing. Some years only active members could 
vote; some years almost anybody could. Some years there were awards 
for “dramatic” works, some years not. (What caused that award to be 
dropped was humiliation, when one year’s recipient couldn’t be 
bothered to come to pick it up but suggested we mail it to him.) Some 
years any nominated writer was given the more or less unlimited 
privilege of withdrawing his work for consideration in a later year (if, 
for example, its first appearance was in a relatifvely inconspicuous 
format, or if a later edition would embody changes — or, actually, 
sometimes if he just felt its chances would be better at another time), 
and some years the privilege was restricted . Some years any nomination 
at all could put a work on the final ballot, other years it took a certain 
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minimum number, and the number changed. Some years weren’t 
actually calendar years at all, because John Bush, the publisher of the 
English edition of the annual Nebula volume, complained that the 
results came in too late for him to get his book out while the market was 
hot, and so a “Nebula year” running from November to November 
replaced the calendar one for a while. 

Whether any of these changes made the awards more “fair” is 
open to question. (My personal opinion is that as long as any member 
who chooses is allowed to make as many “recommendations” as best 
work of the year as he feels like doing it will always be essentially unfair. 
Not to say ridiculous.) What is clear is that all this, from Day One to the 
present, has caused an unending storm of argument. More members 
have threatened to resign (and sometimes have actually done so, at least 
for a time — to which I can attest since for a couple of years around the 
late 1960s I was one ofthem) over the Nebula rules than over any other 
issue I can remember — until the present brouhaha over membership 
qualifications. 

Of course, here too all this could have been thought out more 
carefully in the beginning. But that may not have been a real option; 
probably the choice was only between doing these things “right” or 
getting them done at all. 

So there are the dilemmas that face SFWA. It isn’t exactly a union, 
and it isn’t exactly a social club, and although what it is doing now is 
certainly pretty stressful, it is not really anything new. Basically SFWA 
is still doing what it has been doing for thirty years: it is trying to figure 
out what it wants to be when it grows up. 

When I think about SFWA’s problems I think about other writers’ 
organizations, and the one I mostly think about is the one I know best, 
the Authors Guild. The Guild is bigger than SFWA — 6500 members as 
against 800-odd — and it costs a lot more to be a member: dues are 
pegged to writing income, and they range from $90 to $500 a year. The 
Guild is not a social club. It doesn’t give awards, and it doesn’t have 
membership meetings. Its affairs are run by an elected council, which 
meets four or five times a year and makes policy decisions; between 
council meetings, there is a paid staff to handle the day-to-day affairs of 
the organization. The Guild has only one publication which it distrib- 
utes to its members. SFWA has three, not counting the sizeable splinter 
group who hash over SFWA matters on the GEnie electronic forum. 
Belonging to the Guild is a lot more peaceful than SFWA, and perhaps 
the Guild has done more for the practicalities of the writing profession 
in general than SFWA ever has — the Guild files amicus curie, briefs in 
landmark court cases; it sends representatives to lobby for copyright 
legislation before Congress and at Office of Technology Assessment 
workshops on the subject (as I know, having been one ofthem from time 
to time); and, to name the most conspicuous recent battle it won, it was 
the Guild, just about single-handed, that spearheaded the massive 
lobbying effort that, just barely, managed to overturn the “capitaliza- 
tion” requirement for our income-tax returns. (Which would have 
required us to amortize many of our writing expenses over the life of our 
copyrights — which is to say, for fifty years after we die.) The Guild went 
in the hole for $300,000 to get that iniquity (not to say impossibility) 
corrected. They had to raise everyone’s dues to bring the organization 
back to solvency, and so I pay my $500 a year more gladly than I 
otherwise might — they earned it. 

Since I have served as officer of both SFWA and the Guild I have 
brokered some marriages between them — getting SFWA members into 
the Guild, and even getting some Guild members into SFWA. I wonder 
sometimes what they make of each other. Madeleine L’Engle is a lovely, 
decorous, well-mannered lady, and I wish I had been there when she had 
her first taste of some of the hysterical rantings in an average Forum. 

Do I think SFWA can learn from the Guild? Yes, positively; I think 
SFWA would be well advised to institute an elected council, for example. 

Do I think it can copy the Guild in everything? Of course not. We’re 
not just writers, we’re science-fiction writers, and thus we are inevitably 
a part of that remarkable continuum from reader to pro that makes our 
science-fiction world special. We have no choice but to learn to live with 
that feet . . . but, oh, how I wish we could find a way of doing it less 
bruisingly. 

Frederik Pohl lives in Palatine , Illinois. 
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If this is slipstream give me fins, let me leave the ship. Surah 
Canary, which is Karen Joy Fowler’s first novel and which reads as 
though it were the heart of the onion of decades of writing, has about 
as much to do with genre sf or fantasy as John Fowles’s A Maggot 
(1985). Because these books violate a basic assumption ofthe sf genre, 
that “conceptual breakthroughs” are easy to achieve and easy to live 
with, it should not perhaps be surprising that they are the two best First 
Contact tales ever written: because in all logic we cannot know how 
difficult First Contact with another species is going to be : though maybe 
we can guess. Fowles’s novel is the more overt and the more immedi- 
ately profitable; it can profitably be read as the most extended — and 
most sophisticated — riff on the theme of First Contact ever to grace the 
field, and in its intense, dense, complex exploration of what one really 
needs to call the epistemology of First Contact — the ways of knowing 
and trying to understand an Alien, an Other, when one sees one — it 
very much prefigures the subject matter of Sarah Canary, which might 
also be seen as a study in the epistemology of First Contact. Where 
Sarah Canary goes beyond its predecessor is in the aesthetic joy of 
the enterprise, the extraordinary impact the book makes whole upon 
the mind’s eye. It is the best novel James Tiptree Jr. never wrote — 
“The Women Men Don’t See,” perhaps, transformed into novel 
length; but though Fowler manifests little of the thanatropic exuber- 
ance of Tiptree, she brings every word of the whole book off, and 
Tiptree never quite did that. 

We are in 1873, on the Pacific Rim, first in Washington as the 
intercontinental railway nears completion; later in California. Chin Ah 
Kin is a Chinese student hornswoggled into coming to the Golden 
Mountain — that is, America — for work, where he finds himself per- 
ceived as a deeply alien creature, a slave, a scapegoat. He has escaped his 
first landing place in New Orleans, and has made his way to relatives 
working on the railroad in Washington. In his life before the novel 
opens he has been exposed to the English language, which he under- 
stands well. The novel begins. A strange female creature — a woman, it 
is to be presumed — suddenly manifests herself in camp, appearing in the 
half-light demented and luminous, a bit like a phrenology chart. She is 
short, somewhat hairy, though her skin is “poreless and polished,” with 
a large nose, and never in the course of the novel will she utter a human 
word — for she emits only caterwauls and ululations: a language perhaps 
that no one recognizes, perhaps some molten birdlike idiolect of the 
insane, perhaps something else entirely — nor will she ever be found not 
enclosed in the swaddling black garments Chin first sees her wearing. 

Afraid thather presence will bringthe white men down upon them, 
his relatives instruct Chin, who had seen her first, to try to lead her back 
where she came from, perhaps to the corrupt local insane asylum. He 
takes her off through the trees, along the sound, but the weather 
worsens, there is fog and rain. They stumble through wilderness into a 
cemetery, where, in desperation, he strikes her to keep her quiet in case 
white humans are nigh, and falls unconscious against a gravestone. He 
awakens in jail, assumed guilty of assault or rape, where to gain his 
freedom he must agree to serve as hangman for the Indian who shares 
his cell. He agrees. He and the Indian talk about this. He hangs him. 

Meanwhile, Sarah Canary — for that is what the strange woman has 
been nicknamed — has been dumped into the asylum where Chin — 
internally oath-bound because she has apparently not denounced him 
to the whites — follows her. Eventually Chin escapes with B. J., an 
inmate whose shifts of lucidity Fowler exquisitely captures, trailing the 
“goddess,” who has already flown, higher into the mountains, where 
they end up in a cabin occupied by Burke, a naturalist, and Harold, 
another stray, and a fake mermaid. In the night, Harold switches the 
mermaid (which was to be a prop in his travelling show) with Sarah, and 
absconds with her under the illusion that she can star in his show as an 
enfant sauvage. It is the middle of the novel. We have encountered, in 
memory or the flesh, an immigrant, a Chinaman, an Indian, a Black 



man, a madman, an artist (epigraphs from the solitary Emily Dickinson 
head each chapter), a persecuted scientist (the asylum’s intensely 
comical psychologist in residence), a woman (Sarah Canary), an alien 
(Sarah Canary), an enfant sauvage (Sarah Canary) and a variety of 
animals, usually seen as the subject of unfeeling experiments. We have 
not yet been admitted to the presence of an owner: no proper white 
man, no orthodox scientist. Later we will brush against a few of 

the owners of 1873, but not intimately. The protagonists of Sarah 
Canary are the alienated, the owned, the studied, the disappeared, 
the invisible. They are members of the great army ofthose who must be 
displaced from the presence of the day in order for ownership to take 
place, in order for the imperial sortings ofknowledge to flower. In Sarah 
Canary, knowledge is power. Knowledge is the control of perception. 
Knowledge is the capacity not to understand the nature of First 
Contact — whether that of humans contacting an alien creature from 
another world, or that of men contacting women — for the merest 
breath of First Contact shakes empires. 

It is almost, therefore, an anticlimax when we next find Sarah 
Canary in a seaside town, performing abjectly for Harold, while at the 
same time the famed Adelaide Dixon, a lecturing feminist, holds the 
stage nearby; the book becomes almost too explicit at this point, and 
the plotting itself becomes slightly circumstantial; but the movement 
never ceases. Adelaide mistakes Sarah Canary for a woman wanted for 
a murder she did not commit (for it is not only the male owners of 
1873 who make passes at the night), and takes her under her wing; 
and after a slight prolixity of shenanigan the cast reaches San Fran- 
cisco, and-the novel begins to end. Although Sarah remains completely 
wordless, volatile, profoundly alien (or autistic, or, or, or . . .), her 
uttemess of being has a strangely hypnotic effect, and the reader be- 
gins to notice that almost everyone who has encountered her is now 
tagging along in order to take care of her. She now has an entourage. 
The climax of the book’s action — there is no climax to the book as a 
whole in retrospect, for the entire passage of Sarah Canary through the 
world seems one movement, one breath of telling — occurs, variously, 
in the local zoo, where an analogy between caged tigers and women is 
perhaps slightly pressed, and a hotel. There is a death (it is astonishingly 
moving). Sarah Canary also disappears, leaving her “clothes” behind, 
though not a wrack else. If the book seems ambiguous at this point 
about her true nature, any reader wishing a firm clue might perhaps take 
note ofthe word “butterfly” whenever it appears in the text. It may then 
seem that she has left us her moult. Chin’s own alienation has not been 
decreased by his falling in love with Adelaide, who in turn cannot act 
upon this sudden revelation of reality (again, the dance of alienations 
permeates every passage of the book); he returns to China, where he 
seems destined for a high position. In taking his examinations, he finds 
himself discussing a traditional Chinese tale — it is the one whose 
narration a few pages earlier in Sarah Canary comprises one of the 
most stunning perspective transforms this reviewer has yet seen. 
“Sometimes,” he writes, 

one of the great dreamers passes among us. She is like a 
sleepwalker, passing through without purpose, without mal- 
ice or mercy. Beautiful and terrible things happen around her. 

We discern symmetries, repetitions, and think we are seeing 
the pattern of our lives. But the pattern is in the seeing, not in 
the dream. 

The Tyger fades. The book shuts. 

The best First Contact novel ever written. 



John Clute reviews regularly in Interzone, and is presently at work 
on a revised edition o/The Encyclopedia of Science Fiction. 
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British SF 

Continued from page 1 

fiction, let alone in the more narrow and suspicious genre, is likely to 
have to be argued at length. 

There are many good reasons for viewing science fiction as a 
uniquely American phenomenon; and equally as many for viewing it as 
a truly global one, transcending national boundaries. A perhaps subtler 
perspective views science fiction as an originally American phenome- 
non that became a global one as America itself rose to a position of 
dominance in international affairs. This view can be extended into the 
claim that the propagation of science fiction as a commodity is a feature 
of the Americanization of global popular culture in the age of the 
American hegemony, namely, from the end of the Second World 
War through the present. In Britain’s case, a common language 
only facilitated the process of what has come to be known as coca- 
colonization. 

If this view strikes even the average British science fiction reader as 
rather a paranoid one, it may nonetheless explain the omission of an 
entry on “British science fiction” in the Nicholls Encyclopedia. As the 
Encyclopedia is itself a British publication with a British-based editorial 
board, the omission may be taken to signify British accession to the total 
domination of the USA in the late twentieth century over its former 
colonial master in the popular-cultural field of science fiction. 

But in what sense is science fiction, uncolored by British Anti- 
Americanism and snobbery, a “popular-cultural field”? In America, 
where there is for good historical reasons a proprietary attitude toward 
science fiction, it is rarely viewed as a field at all but as a genre. Though 
definitions of this genre may differ in detail, there is general agreement 
that there is something “out there” called science fiction which differs 
from, say, fantasy or “mainstream” fiction in certain significant ways. 
Yet for the non-American reader in the late twentieth century, it seems 
more “natural” to view science fiction as a field — so natural indeed, that 
this view may serve as an a priori assumption for critical purposes (see 
for example Greenland 13) regardless of the confusion this may cause 
to the American reader, whose premises tend to be quite different. As 
both field and genre are, as literary terms, slippery to say the least, it is 
useful briefly to contrast their implications as metaphors. 

A field is a loose association of diverse elements by contiguity. A 
literal field might contain a farmer, a herd of cattle, a barn, grass and 
rocks — things animate and inanimate, related and unrelated. It is 
constituted by external agency (a farmer, his predecessors, his neigh- 
bors, the laws regulating the ownership of land) and defined by a 
b oundary which may or may not be natural and is always movable (when 
it comes to fields, which are inherently vague entitites, good fences 
make good neighbors). 

A genre on the other hand, with its etymological proximity to 
gender and its semantic associations with kind (that is, kin, family), 
suggests a class of entities that naturally share fixed internal character- 
istics. A literary genre is difficult to define precisely, a field impossible; 
but it is clear that the quasi-biological kinship of genre is a much closer 
relation that the association by contiguity implied by a field. In critical 
work emerging from Britain on science fiction, there is often much 
unwitting oscillation between field and genre, especially when what is 
at issue is the relation between American and British science fiction. Yet 
so fundamentally incompatible are these views of science fiction that it 
is necessary, in the end, to seek a third term that can, as it were, express 
their relation as a dynamic — a fruitful tension out ofwhich emerges, not 
“Anglo-American sf,” but on the one hand American science fiction, 
and on the other British . . . but what is one to call it? 

An important recent (British) work of socio -literary archaeology, 
Brian Stableford’s Scientific Romance in Britain 1890-1950 (1985), 
attempts to isolate, revive and recuperate a body of British work of 
literary quality from what the critic views as having become an Ameri- 
can-dominated popular-culture field. Stableford argues that for the 
period under scrutiny, there is a clear distinction between speculative 
writing in Britain and that in America. According to Stableford, “the 
American tradition of science fiction” developed largely independently 
from the “British tradition of speculative fiction” ( 3 ); so independently 
indeed that he promotes the use of the term ‘scientific romance,’ 
associated with H. G. Wells but not in fact introduced by him, to dis- 
tinguish the British product from American science fiction. The major 
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British scientific romancers of the period, who are now frequently 
considered to have written science fiction — H. G. Wells, George Grif- 
fith, Arthur Conan Doyle, M. P. Shiel, Sydney Fowler Wright, Olaf 
Stapledon, and several others more obscure but still worthy whom it is 
Stablefbrd’s achievement to have resurrected — should be instead re- 
considered as part of an indigenous British tradition. This tradition was 
largely ignorant of, or indifferent to, transatlantic developments in 
“science fiction” stemming from the operations of Hugo Gemsback. 

However, as Stableford concludes, by the early 1950s, “real and 
imitation American science fiction (had) achieved domination of the 
British speculative fiction market” (325), a process Stableford most 
convincingly details in the concluding chapter ofhis study. He adds the 
proviso that, through the editorial work of E. J. Carnell, the first 
postwar editor of New Worlds and owner of Nova Publications, “there 
emerged a group of British science fiction writers who kept British 
science fiction from becoming simply an imitation of American science 
fiction” (326). It is clear, though, that Stableford believes that some- 
thing valuable was lost in the disappearance of British scientific 
romance in the 1950s — even if, as a result of the now abandoned field, 
certain “serious novelists” such as Anthony Burgess, Robert Graves and 
Angus Wilson, were able to “venture occasionally into speculative 
fiction” in postwar Britain (331), a circumstance without proper 
parallel in America. 

It is not my aim to take issue with the details of Stableford’s 
powerfully- argued thesis, with much of which I am in complete 
agreement. He has cast light from an indirect angle on that problematic 
and reticent idea, ‘British science fiction’; I wish to cast a more direct 
one. The issue concerning the independent existence of a British 
science fiction depends not so much on whether there is a body of 
writing by British writers which can be called science fiction (of course 
there is), but on whether that body of writing ought really to be called 
something else to distinguish it from American science fiction: British 
scientific romance, perhaps, or British speculative fiction. 

Let us deal, first of all, with the issue of the origin of British science 
fiction as Stableford sees it: namely, as a post-Second World War 
phenomenon in which an indigenous but rather delicate literary strain 
(let us call it the Red Squirrel of Scientific Romance) was overwhelmed 
by a crude but much more vigorous imported New World species (the 
Grey Squirrel of Science Fiction). It is important to note at this stage 
that from the beginning ofhis study, Stableford uses the term “specu- 
lative fiction” as though it preceded the term “science fiction” in the 
evolutionary scheme. That is to say, according to Stableford, “specu- 
lative fiction” is a Squirrel from which both the British Red and 
American Grey Squirrels descend — a common ancestor, so to speak. 
Yet the evolutionary record reveals that the phrase “speculative fiction” 
did not become current until afier the development of science fiction, 
until after the extinction of scientific romance indeed, and bears a quite 
specific, and distinct, historical freight that cannot be ignored, even if 
it is to be disputed. We have to be aware, in other words, that our 
retrospective view over literary history will be colored by hindsight, and 
that it is as well to register this awareness before proceeding to define 
terms . It is also as well to register that an evolutionary metaphor implies 
a generic approach to the issue, so that British scientific romance, in 
Stableford’s view, is a genre (see 8), while “British speculative fiction,” 
from which it descended, is a field, which somehow remains as an entity 
for mainstream writers to “venture occasionally into” in spite of the 
extinction or supersession of its descendant. 

The oscillation between genre and field in Stableford is entirely 
understandable, and in my view is the result of the fact that science 
fiction is at root an uncouth coinage that can never be fully redeemed 
as a literary term. At its best, it identifies a certain body of textual and 
visual production which, though (or perhaps because) it overlaps the 
vigilantly-guarded boundaries between high and popular culture, is 
nevertheless likely to be of interest to a certain body of readers/ 
consumers. Science fiction from this perspective is more properly a 
discourse in the post-structuralist sense: an ongoing flow of linguistic 
transformations, the study of which exposes the linkages between 
power and knowledge in the societies that participate in this discourse. 
Science fiction as discourse — here then is the missing third term that 
embraces the ceaseless and dynamic interplay between field and genre 
at the textual level (see Delany 87). But because science fiction is, for 
historical reasons, an American discourse, British science fiction begins 
to look like a contradiction in terms — on the one hand perhaps a 




pathetic attempt to emulate a dominant culture (like the “American- 
style” hamburger), on the other hand possibly a brave declaration of 
independence, a provocative indigenous reappropriation of colonized 
territory. If “British science fiction” is so ambiguous, perhaps it would 
be better to reserve the use of the phrase for material emulating 
American models, and find some more appropriate term for work by 
H. G. Wells, OlafStapledon, J. G. Ballard etui., so that these writers can 
be reincorporated into the literary mainstream where they belong? 
Stableford has persuaded us most convincingly that British scientific 
romance is extinct; how about “British speculative fiction,” then? 

Yet having with typical British snobbery dismissed “science fic- 
tion” as uncouth, I now wish to reclaim the phrase in regard to my 
present subject, for good literary reasons. It seems to me that to enlist 
the term “speculative fiction” for the British field, as Stableford does, 
is, given the historical freight of that term, too limiting. The term is 
certainly much less uncouth, in its avoidance of a noun phrase, than 
“science fiction,” and suggests a thoughful fiction about the future 
rather than a fiction which in some way “involves” or promotes the vast 
area of human endeavor subsumed under “science.” Yet the ironies of 
history, once understood, in my view tend to neutralize the meaning- 
fulness of a distinction between “British speculative fiction” and an 
“American science fiction.” 

A key statement about “speculative fiction” in a British context 
would seem to be that of John Carnell, in his “Foreword” to the first 
volume of the notable paperback anthology series New Writings in 
S-F i n May 1964: 

Science fiction (an unwieldy and unattractive title which 
should more aptly be called “speculative fiction”) is now 
expanding into the field of general literature and has largely 
outstripped the western romance in popularity and is fast 
catching up with the thriller. New Writings in S-Fwill . . . form 
a bridgehead between the old and new versions of speculative 
fiction (viii). 

Because the beginning of the New Writings series coincided precisely 
with the assumption by Michael Moorcock of the editorship of New 



Worlds , readers then and now may be forgiven for assuming that 
Carnell ’s statement has something to do with a British New Wave 
declaration of independence from American science fiction. In fact, 
Carnell is merely echoing the writer who more than any other embodies 
postwar American science fiction, Robert Heinlein, who had expressed 
his preference for “speculative fiction” over “science fiction” in a well- 
known essay, “Science Fiction: Its Nature, Faults and Virtues,” pub- 
lished in 1959 (15). Heinlein’s preference is not because he is anti- 
science”; on the contrary, he finds “speculation” (based on the 
scientific method of extrapolation) to be a more precise opposite to 
“fantasy,” that is, “imaginary-and-not -possible” fiction (18), the latter 
of which is tolerable when kept properly fenced off, but which when 
allowed into science fiction, generates what is “actually pseudo-scien- 
tific fantasy” (22) that in his view is liable to “choke” (this is Heinlein’s 
metaphor) in a weedlike manner his own patch of turf. 

It will be seen that Carnell’s enthusiastic espousal of “speculative 
fiction” is based squarely on the Heinleinian generic discriminations 
(though Carnell’s vision of genre is actually rather cruder than 
Heinlein’s, and based chiefly on economic indicators, such as “popular- 
ity,” rather than aesthetic or utilitarian ones). By way of contrast, 
Michael Moorcock in his first editorial for New Worlds, “A New 
Literature for the Space Age,” in the May- June 1964 issue, had used the 
term “speculative fantasy” (qtd. Moorcock 12), rather than “specula- 
tive fiction,” as an alternative name for the kind of science fiction he 
wished to publish, thereby directly subverting the Heinleinian discrimi- 
nations. 

If the early uses of “speculative fiction” reveal that the phrase was 
neither especially connected with British work, nor with work promot- 
ing literary values, nor even with work subversive of the American 
science-fictional status quo, then later uses of the term do little to 
warrant that the term be resurrected in this context. To Isaac Asimov, 
writing on “Science or Speculative Fiction?” in Newsdwy (1980), 
“speculative fiction” was a term which, though first used by Heinlein, 
“who thoroughly understands science,” was later “seized on by a 
number of people who know very little science and who feel more 
comfortable speculating freely and without having to sweat by learning 
the rules o f the game ”( Asimov 27 1 ) . Presumably Asimov was thinking 
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Read This 

Recently read and recommended by Jonathan Carroll: 

The Persistence of Vision by John Varley. A short story collec- 
tion that knows no imaginative bounds. 

Gojiro by Mark Jacobson — Godzilla’s tale, straight out of his 
own funny, wounded mouth. 

The Deptford Trilogy (Fifth Business, TheManticore, Worldof 
Wonders) by Robertson Davies. Life and death and magic and 
God . . . and just about everything else one could want from 
a connected series of novels. 

Ellis Island by Mark Helprin. A collection of transcendent 
stories by the only American under fifty who deserves the 
Nobel Prize in Literature. Already. 

Strength ofStonesby Greg Bear. What happens when cities can 
think for themselves and don’t need us anymore? 

Solaris by Stanislaw Lem. My hands-down favorite by the 
master. 

The Stand (expanded version) by Stephen King. The Rolls- 
Royce of apocalypse novels. Why is he so famous? Because he 
can write, as well as touch you in ten different ways. This book 
is proof. 

Edwin Mullhouse by Stephen Millhauser. Childhood as art 
and nightmare. No one ever did it better. 



chiefly of Ursula K. Le Guin, whose The Lathe of Heaven (1971), 
adapted for television, was the chief target of his attack. Once again, 
then, “speculative fiction,” which Asimov dismissed as a “one-syllable 
spit and a three -syllable dribble” (271), had nothing to do with the 
British, rather than the American, writing tradition. Instead, the term 
was invoked in Asimov’s view as an attempt to avoid the “rules of the 
game” of science-fiction writing, which properly involved a “thorough 
understanding of science.” So Asimov was determined to put the 
“science” back in the phrase. 

Of course “speculative fiction” — usually reduced to “SF” or “sf” — 
by the mid-1960s had become associated with a group of writers, first 
in B ritain and later in the U .S . , who , though they might not have known 
much science, were “attracted by the imaginative potential of sf ’ and 
“saw no reason why sf should be segregated from the rest of fiction” 
(Greenland 14). The NewWave, as they became known, aroused the 
wrath of doctrinaire extrapolators like Asimov because they tried to 
elevate literary values above Campbellian ones, which to Asimov merely 
confirmed their ignorance, fear and hatred of science. Like American 
values themselves in the age of Vietnam War protests, science fiction 
seemed to be in danger of being overrun by a bunch of long-haired 
radicals and feminists who wrote stories about the heat-death of the 
universe in spite of having no scientific training. 

In the end, though, Asimov was right to favor “science” over 
“speculative” fiction, if for the wrong reasons. Of course some fine 
writers used New Worlds as a springboard into print, but most moved 
on surprisingly quickly back into science fiction, or, more usually, 
forward into the fantastic in literature. “Speculative fiction” was conse- 
quently a discursive dead-end, best consigned to the dictionary of 
defunct catch phrases. (Yet as I write, in Canada where because of 
geographical proximity to the U.S. the urge to distinguish an indige- 
nous tradition is much more urgent than it is in Britain, the organization 
being formed specifically to promote local writers is significantly named 
the Speculative Writers’ Association of Canada /Association Canadi- 
enne des Ecrivains Speculatifs.) 

When Judith Merril, in her at once gnomic and effusive introduc- 
tion to England Swings SF: Stories of Speculative Fiction (1968), the 
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anthology that introduced the British New Wave en masse to an 
American readership, wrote that “ ‘British sf is ludicrously limiting” 
(10), she was trying to suggest that “science fiction” as generally 
understood in 1968 was too narrow to effectively designate the 
contents of her anthology. The abbreviation “sf,” in its various and 
hence unstable forms (Sf, SF, S-F, frequently used quite inconsistently 
in the same publication) was of course not merely a space- and time- 
saving device but also a kind of political compromise. The fact that the 
abbreviation “SF” in the title of Merril’s anthology takes priority over 
the phrase “speculative fiction” in the much smaller type of the subtitle, 
indicates that the American publishers wished to stress the continuity 
between S(cience) F(iction) and the New Wave, rather than stress 
whatever in the Wave’s work was a break with the past. 

This emphasis on continuity was at the same time an attempt to 
neutralize the volume. The Ace paperback presented itself in an 
extraordinarily ambivalent way. The blurb on the back cover notes that 
“This may be the most important sf book of the year . . . (or it may be 
the least. You must judge for yourself).” Under this, the Boston Globe 
is quoted as suggesting that the British New Wavers “are closer to the 
world of Kafka and William Burroughs than to Asimov and Bradbury 
... it is doubtful that the New Wave will sweep away the more 
traditional science fiction.” There is a two-page disclaimer -style state- 
ment signed DAW (i.e. Donald A. Wollheim) preceding the front 
matter, noting that Ace were reprinting the anthology “not because we 
are in agreement or in disagreement with it, but because we think it is 
part of Ace’s traditional service to science fiction” (2). The disclaimer 
concludes with a statement by Asimov: “I hope that when the New 
Wave has deposited its froth and receded, the vast and solid shore of 
science fiction will appear once more” (2). 

These quotations will serve to show the intensely ideological 
nature of science fiction as discourse in America. Kafka and Burroughs, 
lumped together like this, are codewords not for “literature” but for 
gloomy foreigners and moral renegades. The emphasis in Wollheim’s 
disclaimer is not so much to the glorious freedom of speech guaranteed 
by the First Amendment, but to the obnoxiousness of the “speech” 
itself, as though England Swings SF were a sequel to Mein Kampf a 
work whose right to be read he was nevertheless heroically defending to 
the death. (At the same time, of course, the tone of moral disapproval 
is a kind of deliberate titillation of the “Banned in Boston” variety.) 
Finally, we find Asimov again as spokesman for “true,” “American” 
science-fiction values — and once again, he has been proved (to a 
considerable extent) right, though many would view the victory of 
science fiction as a pyrrhic one. The froth of speculative fiction has 
dispersed; but what exactly remains? 

From our end-of-the-century perspective, science fiction, unquali- 
fied by national epithet, is not so much a rock, emblematic of eternal 
values, as a field of generous breadth. It is not natural for Americans to 
see it in such a way, for the history of science fiction in America has been 
the history of the formulation and institutionalizing of a doctrine, and 
the production according to that doctrine of texts which enshrine and 
disseminate, at the level of popular (in American terms, democratic 
rather than elitist) culture, national and patriotic values. Thus science 
fiction in America has been the subject of a multitude of exclusive 
definitions which seek to regulate the ideological thrust of science 
fiction. Science fiction in America is by its nature antiliterary, because 
the values enshrined in the canon of “high” American literature tend to 
be profoundly adversary to middle-class “American” values. To put it 
bluntly, the fiction of Poe, Hawthorne, Melville, Twain, Crane, Dreiser, 
Hemingway, Faulkner, Fitzgerald and so on — that is, classic American 
literature — is deeply un-American; American science fiction steps into 
the breach, so to speak, to defend and promote the values that Ameri- 
can literature seems only interested in subverting. 

It is no wonder, then, that the phrase “British science fiction” is so 
potentially replete with misunderstanding. Science fiction, whatever 
the “origin” of the phrase, has become since the operations of Hugo 
Gernsback, and much more so since those of his successor John W. 
Campbell, inextricably associated with America, and with the mainte- 
nance and dissemination in America and its client states of a byno means 
neutral political ideology. In these terms, it makes as much sense to 
speak of “British science fiction” as it does of “British Coca-Cola.” 
There is Coca-Cola in Britain, of course, but it is indistinguishable from 





the American original. In the same way, there has been in Britain since 
the advent of the pulp magazines a kind of science fiction indistinguish- 
able from the American models; for Americans, and for many British 
fans too, only this ought to be dignified with the label of “authentic” 
science fiction. (Significantly, one of the most successful postwar 
British “American-style” pulps was called Authentic Science Fiction.) 

In a sense, then, “British science fiction” ought to be restricted to 
work by British-based writers who followed American models, as 
developed by the manifestos and editorial practices of Gemsback and 
Campbell. Such writers might include, first in the 1930s: “ John Wynd- 
ham” (writing as John Beynon), J. W. Groves, Festus Pragnell, John 
Russell Fearn, Eric Frank Russell, William F. Temple; and later their 
numerous postwar followers. But it is clear that, to echo Judith Merril 
in a quite different context, this idea of “British science fiction” is 
ludicrously limiting. The objection here is not so much that the work 
of these writers is undistinguished (which it is), so rendering British 
science fiction a very poor relation of its American counterpart. It is that 
there has been too much left out. The most obvious example is H. G. 
Wells, whose major work preceded Gemsback’s operations but figured 
prominently in the early Amazing Stones — reprints of works by Wells 
appeared in every single monthly issue of the magazine from the 
inaugural one of April 1926 to the one of August 1928. We can still 
conclude, of course, that Wells was not really a science fiction writer at 



all, but we will still have to deal with the issue of why, if this is the case, 
his work was so indispensible to Hugo Gernsback, the founder of 
(American) science fiction. No, clearly to remove Wells from American 
science fiction is a historical impossibility, and to remove him from 
science fiction in general would be about as useful as to claim that, as 
Shakespeare was really a poet, his work should not be dealt with in the 
history of drama. 

If, having ruled out “British speculative fiction” and “British 
scientific romance” (the latter, as Stableford shows, having been long 
extinct) as more properly descriptive of a body of work that runs at least 
from Wells to the present day, has many affinities with and is continu- 
ously cross-fertilized by American science fiction, and yet is in some 
important ways distinct (this is as yet merely an intuition based on the 
ideological specificity of American science fiction), then we are left with 
an as yet amorphous entity — a field if we persist in thinking of it as 
an external phenomenon, a discourse if we accept that it is par- 
tially constituted by our own interventions — provisionally entitled 
“British science fiction,” and which it is our business to begin now to 
examine. 

Two books by Nicholas Ruddick, A Chronology of British Science 
Fiction 1478-1990 and Ultimate Island: On the Nature of British 
Science Fiction, are forthcoming from Greenwood Press. 
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Mojo and the Pickle Jar by Douglas Bell 

New York: Tor Books, 1 991 ; $3.95 pb; 250 pages 

reviewed by Shira Daemon 



Like Terry Bisson’s minor masterpiece of traveling exotica, Talk- 
ing Man, Douglas Bell’s first novel Mojo and the Pickle Jar explores the 
interior landscape of the soul by traveling exterior miles. Unfortunate- 
ly, where Talking Man is a novel full of vividly eccentric and fascinating 
characters journeying through an increasingly bizarre yet ultimately 
believable series of mutating terrains, Mojo and the Pickle Jar remains 
firmly rooted in the familiar. It puts its slight spin on the standard road 
trip by spicing it with a layering of the light fantastic, a dash of 
whimsically comic humor, and slightly off-beat, quirky characters: 

This about Mojo Birdsong: He was a wizard because his 
mother was a witch. . . . Mojo didn’t know his mother was a 
witch or who his real father was. If he had, he would have 
known why the demons always spoke to him and not to the 
others. He might have known why he had such peculiar 
talents. He might even have known how to open the rusted 
lock. 

This is not deathless prose — nor is it wildly funny — but it does 
manage to convey a somewhat convoluted plot in a reasonably enter- 
taining fashion. 

The story involves Mojo, his love interest Juanita, a religious little 
old lady called Grandmother, and a hard-as-nails Texas Ranger named 
Narn; they improbably band together to restore the heart of the world, 
trapped in a pickle jar, before cancer destroys it. During the rescue 
process they fight demons, drug dealers, and their own feelings of 
inadequacy. They are aided in their quest by hippies, monks, saints and 



an Elvis -loving band of low-riders. Their trek across deserts, mountains, 
and the interior of the universe involves several cars of various sizes, an 
all-terrain three-wheeler, and a lot of hiking. The main characters are 
good-natured, but not particularly bright (Mojo, who is a bit fuzzy in 
geography, considers Las Vegas a State of Grace) . There is a certain self- 
awareness to the text that is always slyly winking at the reader (see, this 
is just a parable, get it). Yet the characters, when not being forced, are 
frequently engaging, and the author has a great feel for the odd detail. 
Especially, details about saints. 

What saves Mojo and the Pickle Jar from being relegated to the 
crayola ghetto reserved for light fantasy is the sincerity and admiration 
with which Douglas Bell paints his saints. Bell owns a collection of “. . . 
over one hundred Mexican retablos and evotos — paintings on tin or 
copper of the saints . . . [and] a smaller collection of antique wooden 
statues, or santos.” So it’s not surprising that a reader can learn the stray 
fact or two. It’s likely that several of the wooden santos in Bell’s 
collection are missing digits, since one of the more haunting scenes is 
when Mojo is saved from a spider-like hellhound by a maimed monk, 
who then mysteriously disappears. 

Mojo wasn’t listening. He was staring at a wooden image 
of Saint Francis by the entry door. He was staring at Saint 
Francis’ outstretched hand. Three of the hand’s fingers were 
missing, broken off at the bottom joint. 

“That santo.” Mojo pointed to it. 

“Yes?” One of the monks turned to him. 

“What happened to its fingers?” 
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“Its fingers? Oh, now I see. Yes, that’s very common with 
santos from Mexico. Most of them have several fingers 
broken off. It’s what happens when a prayer to the saint goes 
unanswered.” 

“They take revenge on a saint? They break his fingers?” 

This sounded more like the Mafia than religion to Mojo. 

The demons certainly reflect mafioso-like attitudes, and the relig- 
ion in general is of the “you make it you break it” variety. When the Lost 
Madonna of Punta de Tierra loses her heart to a golddigger it is 
mankind, not the angels, who must restore the bleeding miracle to its 
rightful place before the world succumbs to cancerous darkness. The 
story of the wooden Madonna being endowed with a golden heart is 
the soul of this book. It is one of the few times Bell plays straight with 
his text, and the fable holds our attention with its simplicity and oth- 
erworldliness. It is far more successful in its evocations than Mojo’s 
voyage through the galaxy. That voyage is marred by needlessly dis- 
gusting imagery: greenish pockets of ooze, mounds of fungus-tree 
mucus, enflamed ridges of flesh, and the implication that dope is 
actually created by damned souls spitting up, all cause a gag reaction in 



the reader. This is a shame, since the rest ofthe book is mostly secretion- 
free and the trip through the galaxy, which should have been transcen- 
dent, sinks to a level that makes the reader slightly queasy. 

Yet the book is frequently filled with a light-hearted sense of 
whimsy that is quirky and endearing: Juanita wants to make a career of 
painting big-eyed children pictures, the Lowriders can be held in 
abeyance by threatening to scratch the finish on their cars, Mojo 
cultivates his telekinetic abilities as a way to pick up girls. The book also 
gives its nod to the TV Guide generation: 

This about Mojo Birdsong: He had watched too many cable 
movies to even consider leaving Grandmother behind. Would 
Bogart have left her? Would John Wayne have left her? 
Rambo? Steven Spielberg? 

This book is sitcom with a twist, humor with a core of beauty. I 
would have preferred more heart and less innuendo, but this is Bell’s first 
novel. Perhaps, if Bell concentrates on writing with sincerity, instead of 
winking at his audience, his next novel will belong in a state of grace 
that’s not Las Vegas, a. 



The M.D.: A Horror Story by Thomas M. Disch 

New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1991 ; $22.00 he; 401 pages 

Dark Verses & Light by Thomas M. Disch 

Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University, 1991 ; he, no price listed; 124 pages 

reviewed by Richard A. Lupoff 



’Tis the season for reliving Midwestern boyhoods. Dan Simmons 
did it in Summer of Night and now Tom Disch has done it in TheM.D. 
The major difference is in strategy. Simmons’s book is a pastiche: a bit 
of H. P. Lovecraft, a shmear of Ray Bradbury, a lot of Stephen King. 
Simmons executes well enough; the reader must decide whether the 
game is worth the candle. 

Tom Disch, by contrast, has written one of the most original 
novels in decades. The book opens with a nun telling a small child that 
there is no Santa Claus; torturing him, in her own cruel way, into 
confessing the error of his beliefs . As if the Inquisition had jumped the 
centuries and landed in Twentieth Century Minnesota. 

When Billy Michaels, Sister Mary Symphorosa’s young victim, 
leaves school he is filled with bitterness, grief, rage and confusion. The 
official position that Sister Mary Symphorosa asserts is that Santa Claus 
is a distorted version ofthe pagan god Mercury; hence belief in him is 
simultaneously dangerous nonsense, belief in nothing, and major — 
deadly! — heresy, the worship of a false god. 

Mercury comes to Billy first in the guise of Santa, and later as the 
god himself. He reveals to Billy where Billy’s brother has hidden his 
“poison stick” — a caduceus fashioned by Billy’s brother from a forked 
stick and the dessicated body of a small bird — and bestows upon Billy 
the power to use the stick in exchange for Billy’s pledge of fealty to the 
pagan god. Up to this point a certain sense of autobiographical veri- 
similitude colors the narrative. But somewhere along the way recollec- 
tion yields to fantasy. 

In its own way, the book is like any one of a thousand deal-with- 
the-devil, Sorcerer’s Apprentice, magic-gone-awry stories. King Midas 
and the Golden Touch comes to mind, as do W.W. Jacobs’s “The 
Monkey’s Paw” and Ursula Le Guin’s The Lathe of Heaven. The moral 
of all these stories is the same: be careful of what you wish for; you just 
may get it! Unlike most of the other authors in this group, Disch 
maintains this Faustian theme to the length of a sizeable novel (the 
others for the most part range between compact fable and novella), 
carrying Billy from kindergarten through middle age. In the course of 
this progress the novel moves from the early 1 970s into the near-future . 

As with all his brethren in stories like this, Billy Michaels learns that 
getting his wishes can backfire. Perhaps because of the malice of its 
sponsor, the caduceus of Mercury grants Billy’s wishes with computer- 
like literalness. When Billy wishes a petty revenge on his pesky brother, 
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the caduceus turns the brother into a mindless vegetable. Years later, 
when Billy has become a world-famed medical researcher, he uses the 
caduceus to devise a cure for AIDS, only to see it replaced by an even 
worse plague, AR.VIDS. 

A very common theme in stories of this sort is that the wizard may 
not use his power simply to undo an unwise wish. There is no going 
back. One may only forge ahead; viz., Mickey Mouse and the marching 
broomsticks, Midas and his precious but inedible golden broccoli. Only 
the grieving couple in Jacobs’s grisly tale manage to regain some degree 
of status quo ante. 

TheM.D. is rich with characters, from Billy’s divided and neurotic 
family to the schoolyard bully Lyman Sinclair to the seldom-seen but 
irresistible Mercury himself. At times the book wanders into sheer soap 
opera; at others, it veers to the sharpest of satire. Disch possesses an 
incomparable sense of irony, a contagious appreciation ofthe absurd, an 
almost shuddersome sensitivity to human venality and an irrepressible 
love of humor . Any one or any combination of these faculties may erupt 
into any of his works at any time. The reader is consequently kept 
perpetually on edge, scanning at the overt level of characters-and-events 
while aware that second-, third-, or successive levels of text and subtext 
are interacting. 

This aspect of Disch ’s writings enriches the experience of reading 
them while simultaneously preventing the reader from becoming fully 
engrossed in the work at hand, thus limiting the very totality of 
experience that many readers seek. (This immersion and absorption is, 
of course, the true meaning of the term “escape literature.”) 

The near- future world of ARVIDS that Disch pictures is a hor- 
rifying blend of medical McCarthyism with urban corruption, bru- 
tality, anti -intellectualism and greed. One is reminded variously of 
Orwell’s 1984 London, Zamiatin’s Soviet Utopolis, and the secret 
government-operated research stations of Disch’s own early novel, 
Camp Concentration. 

Like Camp Concentration, The M.D. suffers from a rather too pat 
ending. Perhaps one cannndo the unintended mischief of one’s magical 
activities, but if so, then all the structure one has built on this magical 
foundation will also collapse. This may be a metaphorical representation 
of the true horror of sin: the fact that, even should the external results 
of the sin be removed, the aching moral wound upon the sinner’s soul 
remains. Expressed simplistically, if virtue is its own reward then sin is 




its own punishment: a notion essentially congruent with the doctrine of 
karma. One can never regain the innocence that existed before the sin 
was committed. Deliberately or otherwise, Disch thus confronts his 
reader with a staggering moral dilemma. This, in the guise of “a horror 
story.” Oh, for the simple days of Bram Stoker! 

Of all Disch’s novels, perhaps the most satisfying from this point of 
view is the totally downbeat The Genocides. Which is not to say that a 
good novel must end in tragedy so much as it is to say that any novel, 
to achieve its potential, must end as the logic of its content and structure 
dictate, not as the author wills it to end. 

This doctrine suggests that authors are not autonomous opera- 
tors, but must subject themselves to the logic of their material. It is true 
that they choose their material, although it has also been argued that 
their material chooses them. In the latter case, then, the author is merely 
the agency through which a story writes itself. Any author who insists 
on structuring a work to meet his own wishes rather than submitting 
his will to that of his material is guilty of a kind of Manichasan pride. 
He will punish himself by producing a work flawed by its own inter- 
nal contradictions, just as the devil (or Mercury) is capable only of 



imperfect creation. 

Perhaps this is Billy Michaels’s sin. Perhaps it is Tom Disch’s, as 
well. Billy only wants things to be better, righter, nicer than they are. 
Every “improvement” he makes upon reality only induces the universe 
to greater horror. Perhaps Tom Disch, a man of as gentle and benevo- 
lent a nature as any who have ever graced this planet, means too well. 
He needs a mean streak. He needs a tincture of evil. 

Dark Verses & Light is Disch’s seventh volume of poetry. To a 
prospective reader who would beg off on the grounds that, “I don’t 
read much poetry, I don’t know much about poetry”; Disch replies that 
it’s just writing: just sit down and read it. 

Perhaps an oversimplification. Much poetry obeys rules and con- 
forms to conventions that an outsider does not know. All of that AA/ 
BB stuff and counting feet and referring to things unseen, literature 
unread and truths unknown. But one can enjoy a symphony without 
being a musician oneself, certainly without understanding theory of 
composition, harmony and counterpoint. 

As Don Thompson has said, “You don’t have to be a hen to smell 
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II. The Major Short Story Collections of the 1970s 

Here is a list of the best single-author collections of the decade, which include a high proportion of classics. It was a great decade 
for collections. I have eliminated all but one of the many “best of” compilations. They would comprise an entire list larger than this. 



J. G. Ballard, The Atrocity Exhibition. A masterpiece, an 
explosion in the head for readers, an injection of the 
farthest out 1960s into the 1970s. 

Alfred Bester, Starlight. The collected stories ( 1940s-1970s) 
of Bester. Gave everyone the idea that sf could be literary 
art in the ’50s, reborn as influences again in the ’70s. The 
best “best of.” 

Michael Bishop, Catacomb Years. Bishop’s stories were 
among the best of the decade, and many of the finest were 
set in his Domed Adanta future history. 

Arthur C. Clarke, The Wind From the Sun. His last major 
short story collection at the height of his powers. 

Richard Cowper, The Custodians & Other Stories. Ex- 
traordinary, literate stories from one of the underrated 
masters of the decade. 

Samuel R. Delany, Driftglass. The collected stories, powerful 
and influential. 

Thomas M. Disch, Getting into Death. His best collection 
in the ’70s, dark, funny, impressive. 

George Alec Effinger, Mixed Feelings. Effinger’s major work 
of the decade was done in short fiction and this is his best 
collection. 

Harlan Ellison, Deathbird Stories. The best Ellison collec- 
tion ofthe decade, stories by the writer who was the single 
most dominant personality in sf. 

R A. Lafferty, Nine Hundred Grandmothers. One of the 
great short story collections of the era. Lafferty’s best, a 
close choice over Strange Doings. 

Ursula K. Le Guin, The Wind’s Twelve Quarters. Her great 
collection of fantasy and sf. 

Larry Niven, All the Myriad Ways. A first rate Niven 
collection, memorable hard sf. Also Tales of Known 
Space, and Convergent Series. More fine hard sf, no 
diminution of quality. You are beginning to get the idea 
that he produced a lot of fine sf stories in the ’70s . 

Edgar Pangborn, Good Neighbors & Other Strangers. A 
master of sf in the ’50s and early ’60s rediscovered by 
readers (and Spider Robinson in the ’70s). One of two 
fine collections. 



Frederik Pohl, The Gold at the Starbow’s End. A brilliant 
collection, one of the very best of the decade, especially 
for title story and “The Merchants of Venus.” 

Keith Roberts, The Passing of the Dragons. One of the top 
ten collections of the decade, powerful, literate stories. 
Find this. 

Joanna Russ, Alyx. Stories from the ’60s and ’70s . Another 
of the top ten collections. 

Robert Silverberg, Bom with the Dead. The collection that 
capstoned Silverberg’s career in the decade, if only for 
the title novella. 

John T. Sladek, Keep the Giraffe Burning. Really bizarre 
New Wave sf from one of its masters, and often really 
funny to boot. A close pick over The Steam-Driven 
Boy. 

Norman Spinrad, No Direction Home. Spinrad’s stories are 
powerful, surprising and underrated. A close pick over 
The Last Hurrah of the Golden Horde. 

Theodore Sturgeon, Sturgeon Is Alive and Well. The fruits 
ofthe last great creative burst of his distinguished career. 
Required reading. 

James Tiptree, Jr., 10,000 Light-Years From Home. The 
advent of the major talent of the decade. Passionate, 
moving stories. Also Warm Worlds & Otherwise. Her 
second great collection. Stories that rolled like a jugger- 
naut through the field. And also Starsongs of an Old 
Primate. Her third great collection. What a decade for 
Tiptree! 

John Varley, The Persistence of Vision. The single best 
collection of the decade, the basis of his reputation still. 
Had an impact strong enough to be widely compared to 
early Heinlein — riveted the attention of the field. 

Ian Watson, The Very Slow Time Machine. His major short 
story collection. Not widely read in the U .S ., Watson was 
one of the major talents to emerge in the 1970s. 

Roger Zelazny, The Doors of His Face, the Lamps of His 
Mouth. Stories that had an impact in the 1960s compa- 
rable to Bester’s or Strugeon’s works. Most ofthe works 
upon which his reputation and influence rested. 
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a rotten egg.” Nor a llama to appreciate a well-tailored vicufia coat. 

Indeed, the poems in Dark Verses & Light ire for the most part 
quite accessible, although perhaps requiring a slower and more atten- 
tive reading than equivalent prose material. As ever, Disch combines 
a marvelous sense of satire and sly comment with an underlying 
impulse toward goodness and simplicity, a yearning for the holy faith 
of childhood. 

The lead piece in Dark Verses & Light, “The Snake in the Manger: 
A Christmas Legend,” exemplifies this complex of motives. An amal- 
gam of Biblical gloss, Kipling Just-So story, and wry Disch parody, the 
tale still winds up evoking a ghostly image of some past Midwestern 
Christmas Eve, snow falling on gray sidewalks, shoppers hurrying 
home past brightly lit department store windows, their arms full of 
presents. 

We all wish we were five years old, living in St. Paul, surrounded 
by furniture taller than we are, warmed by Mommy and Daddy’s love, 
knowing with unshakeable certainty that Santa is coming tonight. 

“The Eightfold Way: A Masque in Five Tableaux” offers a far 
darker fantasy of life, death, art, truth, and a few other such issues. 
Better not accuse Disch of unwillingness to tackle grand themes. A 
corpse describes its posthumous experiences: 

Rats, and rotting in a coffin, and all the other 

Gothic traditions connected with death. 

It’s worse than fraternities and hazings, 

A bigger disgrace than Edwin Meese. 

The cast is joined by the shade of the dancer Nijinsky, by a 
mechanical Mouse (maybe not Mickey), an articulate Electron, 
Strangeness and Charm. This one will bear repeated reading (as, 



indeed, will most or all of the selections in the book). 

Of particular interest to devotees of science fiction is the section of 
Dark Verses & Light dedicated to Joycelin Shrager. Indeed, Disch offers 
us “The Joycelin Shrager Story,” one ofhis typically elliptic short stories, 
retailing the career of Shrager as the world’s worst underground 
filmmaker. Disch’s observations of Shrager’s particular world of self- 
conscious artists, losers and poseurs will strike all too many of us as all too 
familiar. This short work deserves to stand beside the late Chester 
Anderson’s splendid and undeservedly obscure Fox and Hare. 

Rejoice! Joycelin Shrager is also a science fiction fan, and having 
triumphantly completed her work in film, she has turned to poetry, 
celebrating in verse her passion for the great authors of scientifiction. Her 
poem “When I am Sick Science Fiction” is alone worth the price of this 
book. 

but conan & elric & tolkien 
& anne mccaffrey those are my deities 
i journey with them into the 4th 
dimension of my head where I caress 
the silken tresses of my steed and hear 
the twanging of a magic harp 

If you “don’t like poetry” or “don’t understand poetry” or “never 
read poetry,” the trick is to regard Dark Verses & Light as a mixed 
collection of short stories and essays. The paragraphs just look a little 
funny. 

This book is a present you can open again and again. 



Richard A. Lupoff lives in Berkeley, California. 



The Stake by Richard Laymon 

New York: St. Martin’s Press, June 1991 ; $19.95 he; 447 pages 

reviewed by Robert Devereaux 



When Whitley Strieber entered his Communion phase, I reacted 
much like I did when Bob Dylan went whole hog for Christianity — 
surely, I thought, an intelligent sort like him can’t really believe this 
crap, can he? Yet there was Strieber, raking in the shekels and sitting 
across from the other Mister King, professing to believe in what may 
be more complex in his own mind but which distills — given the 
American pop psyche — inevitably into little green men from outer 
space. 

Richard Laymon is too kind to refer even obliquely to Strieber in 
The Stake, using instead The Amityville Horror as his paradigm for 
classic fictional hoirors pawned off as genuine. Larry Durban, a 
moderately successful horror novelist with a few things in common 
with Laymon himself (not to mention a book — flWrbook — which may 
or may not be about genuine vampires), discovers inside the stairwell 
of an abandoned hotel a coffin containing the withered body of a dead 
girl, a stake jutting out ofher heart. Goaded on by his mercenary friend 
Pete, Larry agrees to steal the body, hide it in his garage, and knock out 
a book-length account which is to climax with the pulling of the stake 
and the determination whether this unfortunate young woman is in 
fact a vampire or merely the victim of an unhinged believer in vampires . 
Larry’s researches lead him to the victim’s identity, a string of similar 
murders in the town’s past, and an obsession with her corpse, which 
includes dreams, sleepwalking, and a flirtation with necrophilia. 

The Stake, Laymon’s fifteenth novel and his first American hard- 
back (the British have been quicker to catch on to how good he is), 
comes up with a new twist on the vampire legend. Laymon has never 
flinched from depicting the worst excesses of human and inhuman 
behavior. Here, because we’re not sure until the final chapter whether 
the corpse is indeed a vampire, those excesses are toned down. Indeed 
the deviant male who lures and rapes high school girls provides the 
most horrific scenes in the novel, and the worst of these horrify by 
virtue of the indirection ofhis actions and what the reader infers about 
his hidden motives and feelings. 

There are no great internal monologues in The Stake. Laymon has 
always avoided them in favor of large helpings of realistic dialogue, 
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plenty of action, and the precision of descriptive detail . His prose — which 
might be said to illustrate Joseph Conrad’s wish “above all, to make you 
see” — is deceptively transparent. Consider this passage, in which the two 
men and their wives explore the abandoned hotel: 

[Barbara] turned around and headed for the stairs. Jean 
went after her, and Larry followed. Barbara’s legs and the bare 
part ofher back were nearly invisible in the darkness . Her white 
shorts and blouse, pale blurs, seemed to float above the floor 
on their own. Jean, in darker clothes, was a faint smudge in 
front of him. 

He heard Pete strike the floor and stride up behind him , 
sand crunching under his shoes. The flashlight beam flicked 
across the backs of the women, swung over to the staircase and 
swept upward, skimming past balusters, tossing their long 
shadows against the wall. Midway up was a small landing. The 
remaining stairs rose to the narrow opening ofthe second-floor 
corridor (32-33). 

The description here is vivid, concise, and uncluttered. While giving 
precise visual cues to the action, it builds upon our previous knowledge 
of Pete as well as continuing the theme of Larry’s submerged obsession 
with Barbara at the expense ofhis wife Jean. 

Lust has always been a mainstay of Laymon’s fiction — a memorable 
moment from Funland depicts young Jeremy down on his knees, 
toweling up spills of vanilla ice cream from the taut tan thighs of Tanya, 
a trollbashing cutie who has neglected to wear anything under her short 
shorts — and so it is in The Stake. There is a rapt fascination with lust in 
all its gradations and degradations, from the idle fantasizing of middle- 
aged males, to the shy gropings of adolescents, to the contrivances and 
violations of a human monster who keeps his desires hidden until his 
victims fall completely under his power. Laymon’s people register the 
movement of bodies, how clothing shifts and suggests. They demon- 
strate thereby how fascinated all of us are — one of those taboos horror 
fiction is so good at addressing — with human bodies, our own and 




others’. The undercurrent is constant: Larry is caught up with Barbara, 
who even becomes a prime motive for writing his book (123 ), and with 
the coffined victim whose high school yearbook feeds his fascination 
with her; his daughter Lane has a crush on her teacher; her boyfriend 
Jim has a hard time keeping his hands off her; even Uriah, the crazed 
vampire hunter, lusts for his sleeping victims as he peels back their thin 
shifts and readies stake and mallet. 

I’m told that some readers dismiss Laymon’s work as sexist in the 
extreme; even his admirers have called his imagination “sadistic and 
warped” (Stanley Wiater, Dark Dreamers, p. 120). It’s been my 
experience that readers tend to differ widely in their investment in a 
character’s fate, and that, more particularly, women not in time with the 
tropes of explicit horror fiction may too easily view the occasional 
fandango of blood and bone as misogynistic rather than as the pan- 
frantic celebration of evanescence -in-the-flesh that it is. Some novelists 
have monstrous, blistering, super -temporal, multi-faceted muses who 
goad them beyond the sheepcotes of conventional morality, and 
Laymon is one of them. But he has lately submerged those impulses, 
much as Rex Miller toned down the outrageousness of Slob and Frenzy 
to produce his best Eichord book, Stone Shadow. As Laymon says in 
Dark Dreamers: “To have that ‘blockbuster mainstream’ novel, you 
have to temper the nastiness, gore, sex, sadism — all that fun stuff!” For 
those who have found Laymon’s work offensive in the past, The Stake 
is likely to prove ameliorative. All of his obsessions are still there, but 
muted, a sly undercurrent, the trollish Ibsen of Brand and Peer Gynt 
glaring out from beneath the deceptively placid skin of the more realistic 
later plays. 

Laymon is not only a master of lust but a master at depicting the 
varieties of monster. There’s the all-too-human monster previously 
mentioned, a cloaked psychopath who appears normal. Then there’s 
Uriah, whose wife and daughter he believes were murdered by vam- 
pires, and who has subsequently embarked on a killing spree against the 
entire breed. Yes, he’s mad, but his degree of insanity remains unre- 
solved until Laymon reveals whether vampires do or do not exist in the 
world of The Stake. And there are of course vampires themselves, for 
which Larry — as a writer of horror — is the perfect vehicle to speculate 
on what might happen when the stake is pulled. Laymon uses Larry’s 
fears and desires, his fantasies and nightmares, the workings of his 
fabulist mind, to anticipate all the possibilities inherent in the vampire 
legend, then takes things one step further in the last chapter. Gene 
Wolfe has said (Clarion West, 7/23/90) that if a writer comes up with 
more than one good ending, the best course is to use them all, not to 
setde for one only. That’s what Laymon does here, and it works 
beautifully. 

The reason it works is that The Stake is a book built on ambiguity. 
Laymon’s book — as also Larry’s — starts out being about vampires but 
moves into the realm of mystery: Who killed this lovely cheerleader 
under the misimpression she was a vampire, and can Larry and Pete 
catch the madman and bring him to justice? And yet as long as the stake 
is not-yet -removed, both books have the potential of veering back into 
the realm of the undead. This ambiguity teases us from the opening, in 
which one of Uriah’s victims wakes and fights back with a strength bom 
either of adrenaline or supernatural power. Another example: Larry may 
have become a sleepwalker for purely psychological reasons, or because 
the lure of the staked vampire is drawing him to her, drawing his hand 
to reach for the stake and pull it free. 

Larry’s delay in pulling the stake from the corpse’s chest is of course 
a contrivance, as much so as Hamlet’s delay in killing Claudius ( Hamlet 
echoes throughout this novel, both in occasional quotes and in Lane’s 
attendance at a performance), but Laymon justifies it in a number of 
convincing ways. First, Larry and Pete understand that, for the sake of 
their book, even though they rationally know that nothing supernatural 
will happen, they need to maintain their reader’s interest and uncer- 
tainty by delaying the pulling until they have come sufficiently far in 
their narrative (120); we as readers of The Stake delight in this linkage 
of Laymon’s and his main character’s motives. Second, there are 
motives Larry is at a loss to explain, motives that mix fear and jealousy 
and possibly the will of the vampire herself as to when the correct 
moment is (140). But the most convincing reason for the delay has to 
do with one of Laymon’s principal themes — the loss of one’s youth and 
the vitality it embodies. 
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Vampires, after all, not only deliver death. They conquer it. 
What’s more, they are capable of reversing it in the case of a withered, 
staked corpse who, unstaked, unwithers, flowing back into the full 
buxom flower of her youth, ready to love her savior with all the sensual 
zeal associated with vampires, taking him down willingly into the realm 
of the undead. As long as the stake remains unpulled, Larry’s fantasies 
can persist: 

And Larry knew he was clutching a faint hope that she 
mightbe one. It was a ridiculous hope, of course. But pulling 
the stake would take it away. Bonnie would just lie there, a 
dried-up cadaver with a hole in her chest, and it would be 
over. 

He would lose her. 

He wouldn’t even be able to pretend she might come 
back to life, fresh and young and beautiful — and his (258- 
259). 

This is a theme Laymon carries through to the end, and it provides a 
poignant finish to the book. When the stake is finally pulled, it is in 
service to a more noble cause than simply drawing Larry’s own book 
to a close, but that cause I leave you to discover on your own. 

If I have a few complaints about The Stake, they are minor ones. 
There are two inexact quotations from Hamlet (364, 399), arising, it 
is true, from the thoughts and words of fallible characters, but with no 
particular reason — save perhaps to hint that Kramer is not the best 
English teacher in the world — for them to misquote the play and to 
give a common misinterpretation of the “dreamt of in your philoso- 
phy” line from Hamlet to Horatio. Lane remembers having seen the 
Olivier and Burton films (337). Olivier, yes. But as far as I recall and 
have researched, Burton’s Hamlet as directed by Gielgud was never 
caught on film, although it was the subject of a fascinating book by a 
spearcarrier who hid under the stage (like the old mole himself!) and 
recorded the closed rehearsals of the two Shakespearean masters 
discussing the play and working out the soliloquies. 

Another problem, though this is one of those comers writers 
sometimes paint themselves into, and Laymon does his best with it: 



Switches in point of view have become standard practice in horror novels 
and they are done with skill in The Stake. The one disconcerting instance 
occurs after the rape of a young woman, who must then participate in the 
next scene, a family scene, with only slight hints (363 ) ofher upset. True, 
she doesn’t participate much, and she has good reason not to reveal what 
has happened to her, but even so, it strains at the novel’s pretense at 
realism in a way which may have more to do with accepted novelistic 
convention than with a faulty depiction ofhowthings might actually play 
out in such a situation. 

Finally, there is a moral issue having to do with God and His real or 
fancied attitude toward vampires, an issue which should perhaps have 
been left out of the novel. At one point, Larry’s bullet, intended for 
Uriah, is stopped by Uriah’s crucifix “[as] if God Himselfhad intervened 
to protect the man” (318). This idea does not fit well into the novel’s 
ambiguous stance toward the supernatural, for if the corpse is not a 
vampire, then the stopped bullet is pure coincidence; but if the vampire 
is real, then God is real too and on the side of the vampire killer even 
though we are led to believe that rirrivampre at least — and it seems many 
others as well — is a “good” vampire. The issue is brought up and 
dropped, but not before nagging at at least one reader’s mind; there 
appears to be no better reason for keeping Uriah around for the 
denouement than to serve as a final stalker to be vanquished. 

From his debut The Cellar (1980), his two follow-on novels The 
Woods Are Dark (1981) and Out Are the Lights (1983), and the more 
recent Flesh (1988), Resurrection Dreams (1989), and the HWA Stoker 
finalist Funland (1990 ), Laymon has produced work of consistently high 
caliber. Of the scores of admirable writers mining the darker veins of 
fantasy, the five whose work I hold in highest esteem are Stephen King, 
Dean Koontz, Robert McCammon, Joe Lansdale, and Richard Laymon. 
Each of them appears incapable of writing a disappointing book, and 
each one has his own distinct voice and style. Laymon’s strengths lie in 
his sly humor, his unflinching honesty in observing how people interact, 
and his finely honed dramatic sense. These strengths are out in full 
measure in The Stake. 



Robert Devereaux lives in Rocklin, California. 



A Maze of Stars by John Brunner 

New York: Del Rey/Ballantine Books, 1991; $18.00 he; 393 pages 

reviewed by David Alexander Smith 



Where will humanity end? 

The question haunts John Brunner’s latest novel, and obsesses its 
narrator and protagonist, Ship (a starship run by a sentient computer 
system). 

Far in the future, long after the Milky Way has been colonized 
from end to end, humanity reaches out to an unexplored spiral known 
as the Arm of Stars. It builds the Ship, leviathan enough to carry several 
hundred thousand people at tachyonic speeds from star to star, seeding 
them with settlements . Each colony is an experiment, each an isolated 
laboratory. Ship moves out the long Arm of Stars until it reaches the 
tip, now emptied of all its cargo, its mission apparently fulfilled. 

Yet, for reasons that Ship does not understand, upon its arrival it 
is thrown back in space and time, back to its first port of call, back into 
its past, to revisit, in strict and inviolable sequence, every world it has 
seeded, to see what hath been wrought. 

Ship must conceal itself from its progeny, and it may not intervene 
in their society. That command has been embedded so thoroughly in 
Ship that it cannot even voice options to those it encounters, cannot 
even knowthe limits ofits own ability. Only one kindness is permitted 
Ship: it may grant sanctuary to anyone who, outcast by or fleeing from 
his or her culture, begs asylum. Yet in that kindness is buried a further 
cruelty, for Ship must also let its passenger disembark at any future port 
of call, and inevitably the lure of a new world overcomes the novelty 
of travel, leaving Ship again alone. 

So Ship retraces its steps, trapped in its own past, taking on 
companions only to lose them, seeing tragedies past and knowing of 



tragedies yet to come (for its sweeps are numerous and overlap one 
another), guarding and pondering and, ultimately, grieving. 

Its colonies are, in the main, failures: reversions to savagery, genetic 
manipulations or planetary contaminations that produces smug self- 
deluding monsters, oppressive dictatorships, dwinding or extinct settle- 
ments. A few modest successful societies exist primarily by taking no 
risks, either regressing to brainless collective nirvana, or parochially 
refusing even to leave the safety oftheir domes, preferring instead to send 
people of less-advanced worlds spacefilling and receiving their payment 
solely in vicarious experience. 

Is this, Ship asks itself, what must be? Are hivelike complacency or 
species collapse the only two stable states? Cannot there be something 
more? 

James Blish, in The Triumph of Time, quoted William James’ The 
Will to Believe: 

If this be the whole fruit of victory, we say: if the 
generations of mankind suffered and laid down their lives, if 
prophets and martyrs sang in the fire, and all the sacred tears 
were shed for no other end than that a race of creatures of such 
unexampled insipidity should succeed and protract in saecula 
sueculorumthe.it contented and inoffensive lives — why, at such 
a rate, better lose than win the battle, or at all events better ring 
down the curtain before the last act of the play, so that a 
business that began so importantly may be saved from so 
singularly flat a winding-up. 
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David G. Hartwell 

The 1970s in SF 



III. The Major Anthologies of the 1970s 

Very few of these titles and series are reprints. Perhaps the characteristic publishing mode of the ’70s was the original anthology, 
which certainly upstaged the reprint anthology for the first time in history, grew, flowered, and died out after 1976, except for a very 
few hardy perennials still hanging on by the end of the decade. This is a list of the most significant titles. There were many others. Think 
back — would the ’70s have been nearly the same without: 



Terry Carr, ed., The Best SF of the Year — . This was the 
runaway leader in annual reprint anthologies of the 
decade. Also his Universe — series. The action in short 
fiction was in the annual original anthologies in the ’70s. 
Like here. 

Samuel R. Delany & Marilyn Hacker, eds . , Quark/ . This was 
the farthest-out and most artistically ambitious of the 
original anthologies. It lasted four volumes. 

Harlan Ellison, ed.. Again, Dangerous Visions. A great sf 
anthology, all original stories, challenging and reward- 
ing, enhanced by the personality of Ellison’s extensive 
introductory material. 

Roger Elwood & Robert Silverberg , eds., Epoch. A state-of- 
the-art all-original anthology. 

Edward L. Ferman & Barry Malzberg, eds., Final Stage. 
Great sf writers invited to write a new and ultimate story 
to cover a conventional sf idea. It worked well. 

Harry Harrison & Brian W.Aldiss, eds., Best SF: 70 ff. As the 
decade opened, this was the heir to Merril’s Tear } s Best. 
Fine books with important notes. 

Damon Knight, ed., Orbit — . This was the premier original 
anthology series of the ’60s and ’70s. It ran out of steam 
in the mid ’70s, but not before printing some of the best 
original fiction of the decade. 



Vonda N. McIntyre & Susan Janice Anderson, eds., Aurora: 
Beyond Equality. The second first-rate feminist anthol- 
ogy of the decade, part original, part reprint. (See 
Sargent). 

George R. R. Martin, ed., New Voices — . Anthology series of 
John W. Campbell Award winners for best new writer. 
Turned out strong. 

Michael Moorcock, ed., New Worlds Quarterly (1971-3) 
The legacy of the ’60s gave us this innovative anthology 
series in the ’70s. Moorcock edits at the top of his form. 
Continued by Bayley, Platt. 

Pamela Sargent, ed., Women of Wonder. The best reprint 
feminist anthology of the decade. Spawned two influen- 
tial sequels. 

Robert Silverberg, ed., New Dimensions — . With Orbit and 
Universe , one of the big three original anthology series of 
the ’70s. 

Norman Spinrad, ed., Modem Science Fiction. The great re- 
visionist historical anthology of the decade. Especially 
fine notes. 

Robin Scott Wilson, ed., Those Who Can. The great teaching 
anthology of the decade, still the best ever, 



Humanity’s apotheosis is a theme that particularly haunts science 
fiction, from Asimov’s “The Last Question” to Blish’s novel cited 
above, the final volume in his magnificent Cities in Flight tetralogy. For 
Brunner, as for Blish (and for William James), the prospect of compla- 
cency is abhorrent. Brunner’s Ship, like Blish’s Mayor Amalfi, does not 
go gentle into that good night. Yet night comes nonetheless. 

A Maze of Stars is hard to read, not because Brunner lacks craft, 
bur rather because, in his thematic attempt to portray the full vast 
sweep of the Arm of Stars, he must shrink the importance of individual 
humans. One by one Ship’s passengers come and go: Stripe, Volar, 
Menlee and Annica, Oach. Each time Ship admits a new passenger, the 
reader hopes that here will be the individual who changes the world — 
perhaps the most cherished axiom of the sf genre — and each time both 
Ship and the reader are disappointed. The individual is irrelevant. 
History is unstoppable. The future is already written. 

With such a scale, the story’s pace is often slow, the narration 
didactic and dry to the point almost of indifference. Each individual 
story is resolved with so little ripple of consequences that a reader who 
skims may feel he has lost nothing. But Brunner knows what he is 
about. By the novel’s end, the sheer accumulated weight of so many 
small personal tragedies has achieved in the reader an emotional 
resonance perhaps possible in no other way, a profound sense of loss 
at the inevitability of it all, a somber wisdom as the next youth comes 
aboard, full of vigor and promise and spouting, as if newly discovered, 
the same upbeat cliches as we and Ship have heard many times before. 

At novel’s end, when Ship has visited every world, we and Ship are 
given a long explanation that is more an essay on the novel itself than 
a dramatic resolution of its tension. Throughout, in fact, Brunner 
delivers up his insights with abstract exposition, sweeping in scope but 
in the main asserted rather than proven, told to us rather than shown. 

Kurt Vonnegut once wrote that, as he got older, he feared his work 
would become more didactic and less interesting. Something similar 
has happened to Brunner in this novel. Stand on Zanzibar, his 1969 



masterpiece, had a canvas fully as large as A Maze of Stars, but on that 
marvelous stage Brunner peopled his story with a dozen memorable 
characters and several suspensefully interwoven plotlines. 

That richness is absent here. The characters are likeable but not 
deep, their stories engaging but not gripping. There is only one real 
plotline or conflict per passenger and little carryover, either dramatic or 
thematic, from one passenger to the next. 

And Ship, as an intelligent computer, proves less empathic than it 
should be. Such characters are hard to write. (By a remarkable coinci- 
dence, my own Cygnan Trilogy has as a central character a sentient 
spaceship carrying a crew of eleven on a multiyear interstellar voyage.) 

Brunner’s ship is an insufficient reader surrogate, for it is so far 
removed from flesh, blood, and passion that wistful regret is the only 
emotion that it can sustain, and after a while this becomes, for all its 
dramatic propriety, less than gripping. 

In some ways Ship could be considered an objective correlative for 
an author himself: outside the action, containing within itself all the 
characters and events, capable of crossing space and time almost at whim, 
omniscient, immortal. If the novel has a failing it is here, because 
Brunner has so bleached his protagonist of vigor, so sheathed Ship in 
erudition and distant regret, that though we understand intellectually 
that we reflect when we should rage, sigh when we should weep: 

Embittered, frustrated. Ship sought what consolation it 
could from a question that did have an answer, though it was 
hollow and unsatisfying: 

When am I? 

Now. 

And, scarcely a paragraph later, 

[Ship sense emanating from its creators] an odor, a hue, 
that might conceivably be recognized as indebtedness. 
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Maybe even . . . gratitude? 

It>s all the reward that I shall ever get. 

Therefore: 

It will just have to do. 

The novel ends with this sense of weariness and almost of defeated 
resignation. The message of hope, if hope there be, is muted. 

Had I not been asked to review A Maze of Stars , I doubt that I 
would have progressed beyond about page fifty: it lacks the mystery, 



suspense, or powerful conflict that pulls a reader along. Instead its power 
builds slowly as it goes, and for that reason A Maze of Stars is more 
thought-provoking in the remembering than in the reading. Although 
not a book to rank with Brunner’s best, it is ambitious, serious, and well 
crafted. We could wish for more, but the reader who stays with it will be 
rewarded, 



David Alexander Smith lives in Cambridge , Massachussetts. 



The Book of Embraces by Eduardo Galeano 

translated by Cedric Belfrage 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1991 ; $19.95 he; 281 pages 

reviewed by Rachel Pollack 



In his three -volume masterwork, Memory of Fire, Eduardo Gal- 
eano created a history of the Americas, comprehensive, radical, over- 
powering, through hundreds of fragments and anecdotes. The Book of 
Embracesuses similar technique to shape a work more intimate, though 
no less radical. The book contains some two hundred “stories,” the 
longest little more than a page, the shortest a few sentences. There are 
no characters in the sense of a continuous figurehead, though several 
names reoccur, including the book’s English translator. The book also 
includes more than a hundred collage illustrations interspersed 
through the texts. 

Galeano takes as his task the renewal of the imagination, the power 
of images to liberate, spiritually and politically (which are the same 
thing). He often uses the same title several times, such as “The Walls 
Speak/1” and “The Walls Speak/2.” One scene cannot contain the 
flood of imagination released by a phrase or an idea. 

In many traditional cultures poetry and stories contain magical 
Powers. Hindu myths will end with the phrase “Whoever hears this tale 
will be healed.” Galeano seeks to restore the true power of art — not to 
entertain, or instruct, or even inspire, but to resurrect the dead. He tells 
us of Indians who shrink the heads of captives, and then sew shut the 
mouths to prevent enemies bringing the dead back to life. He describes 
a healer who “cures by laying on ofhands — and by telling stories, which 
is another way of laying on ofhands.” 

He claims these powers for written texts as well. In a tribute to 
Julio Cortizar, Galeano tells us that the emotions of the dead come 
back to us as letters. In “The Passion of Speech/1” and “/2” he writes 
of storytellers who revive the dead by “witchcraft,” or are “pregnant 



with many people.” In both cases the magic consists of scraps of paper 
hidden on their clothes. 

Galeano’s storytelling sometimes follows the path of delight. In a 
description of the Land of Dreams he tells us of people crowding the 
road to get there, of women in towers combing their hair and dreams 
flying out. In one page Galeano creates an entire fantasy world. 

Memories of Fire began with stories from the ahistorical world of 
myth of the Indians. The European conquest collapsed myth into 
history, into documented fragments rather than stories. The Book of 
Embraces develops a similar structure, though more subtly. It begins 
with the wondrous sentence, “A man from the town of Negua, on the 
coast of Colombia, could climb into the sky.” No explanations are given 
for this power, just the fact that he could do it. The early pieces bring 
us the tales of “witchcraft,” of resurrection. And then, slowly, the book 
moves into the historical and the present, and while it never forsakes the 
Land of Dreams, it immerses us in the horror of American politics (north 
and south), of what Galeano calls “the culture of terror.” 

Not just the conquest, but slavery as well, introduces this culture. 
Galeano gives us a scries of slave ads from Uruguayan newspapers in 
1840, twenty-seven years after the abolition of slavery. The final entry 
runs “Maid, free of vices and diseases . . . also, a piano and other pieces 
of furniture, all at reasonable prices.” 

Where Memory of Fire moved through the centuries, The Book of 
Embraces focuses on the loose present. No dates are given, but we are 
in the age of the dictators. And yet, myth and art retain their power. 
Galeano gives us a masterful story in a page. A singer, marked for death, 
wears a bulletproof vest. She embroiders it and decorates it with sequins. 
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When she goes to Europe she offers it to a peasant mayor whose whole 
family has been gunned down. He will not wear women’s clothes, he 
tells her. and so she tears off the sequins and stitches. He wears it, and 
is killed that same night. Not technology, but art protects humanity. 

In a statement to the reader Galeano writes. “Through my writings 
I try to express the magical reality, which I find at the core of the hideous 
reality that is America.” As in Memory of Fire, the hideous reality 
overwhelms us. The choice of anecdote over continuous narrative 
removes the distance we sometimes feel when reading conventional 
history or journalism. The images flood us with horror. Galeano tells us 
of a 1980’s campaign in Guatemala “to exterminate all indigenous 
communities.” (Lest we lapse into North American smugness, remem- 
ber that the United States rose out of the success of just such a 
campaign.) The soldiers would cut out the Indians’ tongues and then 
torture them, demanding that they speak. 

The culture of terror includes families as well as armies. He tells of 
a child beaten with a crucifix while the priest screams “You killed him! 



You killed him!” Or another child, given away as a slave in 1950, and 
one day whipped by her grandmother, who tells her “I’m not beating 
you for what you have done. I’m beating you for what you’re going to 
do.” Ora blind woman, raped and tortured into signing a confession 
including masses of visual details. 

At the same time Galeano never abandons the saving power of art, 
of dreams, of tradition. In his Book of Embraces he embraces human 
suffering and joy. He describes a man in an internment camp, holding 
on, with a group of other men, to a barbed wire fence. Because of his 
terror the fence trembles, and so he lets go, ashamed his friends will feel 
the shakes and know his fear. The fence continues to tremble. 

Galeano gives us his credo in an anonymous quotation from 
Uruguay, at the end of a period of dictatorship. “They did not succeed 
in turning us into them.” 



Rachel Pollack is the author o/Unquenchable Fire. 



Read This 

Recently read and recommended by Thomas Ligotti: 



A Kayak Full of Ghosts: Eskimo Tales Gathered and Retold, by 
Lawerence Millman. When Lovecraft wrote of “degenerate 
Esquimaux” in “The Call of Cthulhu,” this phrase seemed an 
inspired oxymoron or a xenophobic fancy. But the word 
“degenerate” is hardly adequate to describe the wonders of 
cruelty, perversion, morbidity, and delirium in these folk- 
tales. Some titles: “The Entrail Thief,” “The Spirit of the 
Shit-Pile,” “Him-Whose-Penis-Stretches-Down-To-His- 
Knees,” “The Old Man Who Ate His Grandson.” This one 
is simply called “Narnik.” 

Namik lacked all wisdom. He went out to hunt 
during a plague of shooting stars. The stars dripped 
down on him just a little. But this was enough to 
transform poor Navik into a greyish patch of lichen 
forever. Moral: Remain indoors or the star shit will 
get you. 

No doubt Lovecraft would have disapproved of the lack of 
cosmic indifferentism in the wisdom of these Eskimos. 

Wise Guy: Life in a Mafia Family, by Nicholas Pillegi. At this 
point, any commendation for Wise Guy is extremely redun- 
dant. This book has been thoroughly celebrated, and for good 
reason. From Alexander the Great to Vito Corleone, the 
careers of super-criminals, real or imaginary, have been the 
despair of those who would participate in the life of action. 
Such figures set impossibly high standards of achievment in a 
game that almost everyone plays: to be a member of a gang of 
any kind — any type of “team” — is to be a gangster and to 
employ the gangster’s tactics of strength or stealth or both. 
On the other hand, Wise Guy, which consists primarily of 
interviews with “Henry Hill,” brings the operatic universe of 
gangland closer to the farcial life of the average joe, and Henry 
is a realistic role model, and an even better fantasy self for 
those who would bitterly or joyfully tear up the tightening 
mesh of sanctioned madness that surrounds us all. No doubt 
it’s naive to harbor envy for the criminal or the vampire or 
whomever. It’s probably na'ive to envy anyone for that matter, 
but we do it all the time. One thing — forget about the 
chatracter played by Ray Liotta in Goodfellas: the Henry of 
Wise Guy is a far more reckless and ingenious character. 

Flight Rain (Runaway Spoon Press, Box 3621 Port Char- 
lotte, FL 33949), by Thomas Wiloch. For over a decade 
Wiloch has been publishing what deserve to be included 
among the best prose poems ever written in any language. 
They are — often simultaneously — haunting, hilarious, cruel, 



and intensely unusual. These works are best represented in 
Wiloch’s collections Stigmata Junction, Mannikin Cypher, 
and Paper Mask. Night Rain is a little different in form, 
though not in spirit, from Wiloch’s previous works. All of 
these recent pieces look like the following specimens. 

dead stars 
cup 

fossils in stone 
(clues) 

coherent 
mutation 
of corpses 
(oath menace) 

sad voyage 

to the memory feast 

(time inferno) 

If these are not some of the most evocative and inspiring 
writings on earth, especially from the standpoint of readers or 
writers of supernatural horror, then I’m Sidney Sheldon. 

Anathemas and Admirations, by E. M. Cioran. It’s easy to 
describe Cioran as a “coroner of illusions,” “a virtuoso of 
decomposition,” or some such job designation. His writings, 
however, make occupations of any kind seem a joke. Almost 
all of his collections of essays and aphorisms have been 
translated into English by Richard Howard. Here are a few 
remarks from this (no kidding) Transylvanian -born philoso- 
pher. 

What is marvelous is that each day brings us a new 
reason to disappear. 

Existence might be justified if each of us behaved as 
if he were the last man alive. 

Regret at not having been deceived like all the rest, 
rage at having seen clearly: such is the secret misery 
of more than one enlightened person. 

A nineteenth-century anthropologist reported that the Ban- 
gla cannibals defined human beings as “the food that talks.” 
Cioran reminds us that, in the absence of cannibals, there are 
worms enough and time to do the feasting. 0.^ 
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A Short, Sharp Shock by Kim Stanley Robinson 

Shingletown, CA: Mark V. Ziesing, 1990; $18.00 trade he, $45.00 limited he; 147 pages 

reviewed by Candas Jane Dorsey 



I have awakened in the early morning, which is not my wont, from 
a dream I hardly remember, to lie in the darkness until the soft question 
of a cat convinced me that I would not sleep again. There is something 
about the texture of being awake at such a strange time that reminded 
me of the grainy, vivid, astonishing images of A Short, Sharp Shock, Kim 
Stanley Robinson’s short novel of dreams. 

I have a strange relationship to the word “astonished . ” When I was 
quite young, I read a novel in the first person about a child of about my 
age who, studying French in Scotland, was given Daudet’s Stories From 
My Windmill to read. The first line, “The rabbits were astonished,” 
opened a door for her to the dizzying possibilities of writing about 
what was real. Everything before had been about myths, history, or 
important people. Here were astonished rabbits. 

I did, years later, look at a copy of Daudet in translation. The 
rabbits sat in a semicircle around the door, it is true, but they were not 
her magic rabbits. Someone else had translated them. By then, however, 
their astonishment had defined the word in my mind. 

Astonishment is the word I find to describe the state of mind with 
which I always emerge from A Short, Sharp Shock. It is a feeling like 



sandpapering my fingertips, only in the mind. The strange events and 
visions of the book are like dreams, with their internal logic intact, 
though that logic might unravel scrutinized against the waking world. 
Yet behind the dreams there is still another consistency, one of mood 
and temperment and a layer of meaning which transcends logic. 
Consider this one excerpt: 

He said to the swimmer, “Were you ever the queen of an 
ancient kingdom?” 

“Yes,” she muttered sleepily. “And I still am.” 

But this, he supposed, was another of their misunder- 
standings. Thel had first noticed this phenomenon when he 
had seen a windhover, hunting over the meadows inland. 
“Look,” he had said, “a kestrel.” But the swimmer had 
thought him crazy for p ointing into the sky, for that to her was 
the name of a kind of fish. And later he found that when he said 
loyalty she understood it to mean stubbornness, and when she 
said arbitrary she. meant beautiful, and that when she said mel- 
ancholy she did not mean that sadness we enjoy feeling, but 



David G. Hartwell 

The 1970s in SF 

IV. The Novels of the 1970s 



Here is a list that eliminates all the big bestsellers — presumably we already remember them — and just hits other high spots. 



Poul Anderson, Tau Zero. At the start of the decade, the 
finest hard sf novel by the writer who dominated the 
popular readership from 1970 to 1975. 

Gregory Benford, In the Ocean of Night. The first major 
work from a great sf writer combining strong hard 
science with literate prose. 

John Brunner, The Shockwave Rider. His best novel of the 
decade, atthe height ofhis powers and filled with brilliant 
extrapolations. 

Algis Budrys, Michaelmas. His only novel of the decade, a 
stylistic high point, tough -minded and prophetic. 

Terry Carr, Cirque. A neglected masterpiece. One reviewer, 
Ian Watson, called it “perfect.” 

D. G. Compton, The Unsleeping Eye. Compton’s master- 
piece, one of the finest novels of the decade. Science 
fiction of deep moral complexity. 

Richard Cowper, The Road to Corlay. First-rate sf novel of 
religious society in far future. Cowper’s best. 

John Crowley, Engine Summer. Superb literate sf novel, 
Crowley’s last before turning to fantasy. 

Samuel R Delany, Triton. One of the three great utopias of 
the decade, arguably his best sf novel. 

Philip K. Dick, Flow My Tears, the Policeman Said. One of 
his two masterpieces of the ’70s. By the end of the 
decade, younger writers found Dick the single greatest 
influence on new sf writing. 

Thomas M. Disch, 334. The dystopian masterpiece of the 
decade. 

Gardner Dozois, Strangers. His only novel to date, fully- 
realized, moving, perfect in its conception. 

Jack Finney, Time and Again. Time travel and romance, a 
modem classic. 



James Gunn, The Listeners. One of the most ambitious, lit- 
erate hard sf novels of the decade, Gunn’s masterpiece. 

Joe Haldeman, The Forever War. His meteoric debut novel, 
hard sf, military action, post -Vietnam sensibility, a con- 
temporary classic. 

Vonda N. McIntyre, Dreamsnake. McIntyre’s big success, 
the basis of her high reputation. 

Barry N. Malzberg, Beyond Apollo. Perhaps the most con- 
troversial novel of the decade, dark, ironic, consistent 
anti-Campbellian sf. 

Michael Moorcock, The Dancers at the End of Time. Post- 
NewWave brilliance, another multi-volume, stylish play 
in the fields of sf. 

Larry Niven, Ringworld. The big Niven novel that launched 
the decade and reminded us that hard sf was still growing 
after the ’60s. 

Frederik Pohl, Gateway. His best novel of the decade, 
another classic. 

Joanna Russ, The Female Man. The great feminist sf novel. 

Robert Silverberg, Dying Inside. The Silverberg masterpiece 
of the decade. 

Norman Spinrad, The Iron Dream. This was Spinrad’s big 
novel of the decade, really absurd, really consistent, has 
cake and eats it, too. 

Arkady & Boris Strugatsky, Roadside Picnic. A classic of the 
decade, astonishing, deep, works in translation perfectly. 

Wilson Tucker, The Year of the Quiet Sun. Tucker’s 
masterpiece, clean, clear, cuts like a knife. 

John Varley, Titan. His second novel, in which he hits his 
stride as a novelist. 

Gene Wolfe, The Fifth Head of Cerberus. This is when we 
found out that Wolfe is a literary genius and a great sf 

writcr '£> 
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rather mendacity; and when she said actually she meant 
currently; and when he said “I love you,” she thought he was 
saying “I will leave you.” They had slowly worked up quite 
a list of these false cognates, Thel could recite scores and 
scores of them, and he had come to understand that they did 
not share a language so much as the illusion of a language; 
they spoke strong idiolects, and lived in worlds of meaning 
distinct and isolated from the other. So that she no doubt 
understood queen of an ancient kingdom to mean something 
like a swimmer in the deep sea; and the mystery of the an- 
cient alloy coin was never explained, and, he realized, never 
would be. It gave him a shiver of fear, thinking about it — it 
seemed to him that nothing would ever be explained, and 
that all of a sudden each day was slipping away, that time was 
flying by and they were getting old and nothing would ever 
come clear. 

I read the whole chapter of which that passage is part to every 
writing class I teach, these days, and I never tire of it. To read it as I type 
it, as predawn light is beginning to alleviate night, is to shiver again with 
the layers of meaning, the irony, the brilliance and the mystery. 

The “plot” of the book is simple: two people, the swimmer and 
the nameless man who is later called Thel, are washed up amnesiac on 
a beach in a strange world. The world is all water but a narrow ring of 
land, “the peninsula,” which circles its middle like finger and thumb 
might join around the equator of an orange (the simile in the text: I 
say a plum because my hands are smaller and the girdling digits 
must almost meet). She is abducted by one group of people and he 
follows them along the narrow high spine of the land, rescues her, and 
they continue circumnavigating. There is only one path, it does not 
deviate because it cannot, and they follow it until they come to a 
beginning, perhaps the same beginning that we read. On the way they 
have adventures, discover each other, change, transform . . . you 
know. A journey. 



But it is a journey through a dream world: strange; sometimes 
beautiful, sometimes ugly, sometimes both; layered with narrative 
insight and confusion. The effusive end papers of the Mark V. Ziesing 
edition dust jacket call it “surreal” andlsuppose it is that too, if “surreal” 
really means “on top of the real.” Because there are continual glimpses 
through the veil, and each reveals something so familiar it aches, yet so 
tantalizingly distant that the heart aches to have lost it. 

Thel and the swimmer have lost their memories, their worlds; 
and the world they are in is different from the ones they came from. 
Then to find they are in different worlds because they speak different 
identical languages is a further separation. Through it they love each 
other, a loyalty which transcends memory. Through it they seek the 
same kind of understanding though it may have different cognates. 
And through it all their struggles and rewards (and there are rewards) 
are rendered in a language so rich, so multiplex, that it frightens my 
writing students and astonishes me. Every time I read it. 

I am not afraid to frighten them. I am reminded of what my father 
said when he taught me to use carpenter’s tools, each one of which was 
introduced with a horror story about the dire possibilities inherent in 
misuse. I complained that he was frightening me. “I want you to be 
scared,” he said. “I want you to remember every time you pick them up 
what using them carelessly can do.” As writers, we use powerful and 
dangerous tools: metaphor, allegory, irony, paradox. We have a respon- 
sibility to know how deep they can cut. 

And I am not shy of admitting that Kim Stanley Robinson aston- 
ishes me: with his diversity as a writer, his depth, and all that, but 
specifically and most certainly with this book, which represents for 
me the Active dream into which each writer must have the courage to 
plunge, amnesiac but brave, looking for meaning and memory and 
insight, even if the process is dangerous and the result mysterious and 
strange. 

Candas Jane Dorsey } s most recent book is Machine Sex and Other 
Stories (Tesseract Press). 
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(letters of comment) 



Benoit Girard, Cap-Rouge, Quebec, Canada 

I have just received my first issue of The New York Review of 
Science Fiction. I read every single line of it in two days flat. 

I feel like I have found a harbour during the storm. 

I do not have to tell you how much sf has grown in the past twenty 
years. It has come to the point where the simple and honest reader 
does not know how to spot the wheat among the chaff, especially if 
he reads widely in other fields as well. 

I had been looking for a knowledgeable and intelligent criticism 
review covering the best of the current crop. I had also hoped to find 
clear and insightful discussion of themes, ideas and literary ap- 
proaches that would be free of mannerism or pedantry. Sf is a 
stimulating literature, and so much is left unsaid after you close a 
good book, it looks like the NYRSF is it. I can honestly say that I have 
been interested by everything I read in that October issue. And from 
what I can glimpse of your past year in the accompanying advertise- 
ment, that issue was no freak. 

You are a breath of fresh air in a sea of boring and cliched 
comments made by people who sound like they have nothing to 
contribute or by people who have only half digested the theories they 
pretend to expose. . . 

Let me stop right here. You know what I mean. . . since you 
obviously decided to act on it. So here is my order form and postal 
money order for the whole Volume 3 of the magazine. 

I have one last request. I am curious about your own formulation 
of the philosophy that gave rise to a magazine so much attuned to my 
own sensibility. If, three years ago, according to the tradition, you 
made an opening editorial statement explaining your position and 
intentions for the new born zine, I would very much like to get a 
chance to read it. Could it be possible to include a photocopy of said 
opening statement in the volume 3 package you will send me? It 
would be the first thing I read. 

Thank you very m uch for your time and trouble, and also for the 
whole magazine project. I think I am the archetypal customer you had 
in mind at the beginning! 

[Well, I wouldn’t say NYRSF is completely free of “man- 
nerism” and “pedantry”— but we’re glad you like what we’re 
doing.— RKJK] 

Brian Stableford, Reading, England 

[To Alexei Panshin:] 

I hope you won’t mind me replying simultaneously to your 
personal letter of August 16 and your open letter to NYRSF, which 
was presumably written at much the same time. The latter demands 
a public reply, and there seems little point in doing the same job twice. 

Your revelation that The World Beyond the Hill is not a history 
book, and ipso facto cannot possibly be a Whiggian history book, 
does indeed come as a surprise to me, but I am not entirely sure that 
this misapprehension came about as a result of careless reading. I 
have the book beside me now and it really does look very much like 
a history book, not only by virtue of its sequential organization but 
also by virtue of its scrupulous (and attimes highly enlightening) use 
of documentary sources to reveal what was going on behind the 
scenes at Astounding in the early Campbell years. Perhaps you 
should have requested the publisher not to use those back cover 
quotes by Isaac Asimov and Colin Wilson, who obviously misunder- 
stood the nature of the book as thoroughly as I did. I am also slightly 
surprised by, but am quite ready to accept, your insistence that you 
are very well aware of the many limitations of that SF you seem most 
to approve of, and the consequent implication that it fell far short of 
your ideal of perfection even before that rot set in which you lamented 
at great length in your recent A/YflSFjeremiad [‘‘What’s Wrong With 
SF,” NYRSF #35]. Unfortunately, I do not think these moves are 
sufficient to render your alleged Whiggishness a “straw man” or a 
“false issue.” 

Whether or not you want it to be thought of as a history, your 
argument as laid out in The World Beyond the Hill really does seem 
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to me to embody an ideal relative to which the works you discuss are 
evaluated (and relative to which they are found in varying degrees 
wanting). More than that; your argument in book and jeremiad alike 
really does seem to me to embody some notion of progress towards 
a goal and (subsequently) a decline away from a peak of achieve- 
ment. This way of looking at things really does seem to me to make 
you unreasonably dismissive of works which were never attempting 
to do the kind of thing you think they ought to have been attempting 
to do, and thus to sidetrack, if not actually to derail, most of the quests 
for historical explanations which unwary readers might attempt to 
pursue through your pages. You are, however, quite right to point out 
that my real argument is with your premises rather than your 
conclusions, and I thank you for spelling them out so that I can more 
easily indicate the points on which we differ. 

(a) "We believe that SF is not just a bunch of stories that 
someone sometime happened to lump together, but rather is an 
organic entity.” I think that “SF” can be defined, or at least character- 
ized, in several different ways, but that it is and can be no more than 
a collective noun intended to designate a set of works which have 
certain “family resemblances” (in the Wittgensteinian sense). What- 
ever analogical comparisons can be drawn between literary genres 
(however defined) and organic entities are very slight indeed, and I 
fear that I cannot think of a polite term to describe the kind of thinking 
which imagines that such slight analogical comparisons could ever 
justify the latter part of your statement; indeed, I can only assume that 
I have completely misunderstood what you mean to imply by the use 
of the phrase “organic entity.” Even the infinitely stronger analogy 
which can be drawn between human societies and organic entities 
(whereby human individuals within society are likened to cells within 
an organism) soon extends, if extrapolated beyond its warrant, into 
realms of absurdity in which many now-obsolete theories of history 
(of which Whiggish varieties are by no means the silliest) unfortu- 
nately set down roots. 

(b) “We think that SF is modern myth, serving the same function 
myth has always served of reinforcing current values and also 
leading beyond them.” My problem with this is that it’s difficult to think 
of anything which isn't modern myth. The ads are modern myth, as 
is much of what goes by the heading of "news” (cf. William Randolph 
Hearst’s celebrated definition) and its oral extensions ("gossip”). 
Much history is modern myth (including Whiggish history), and so is 
all fiction, all religion and all politics. If we look at SF in terms of the 
contribution it makes to modern mythology, it seems to me that it 
plays a very minor role, which is not easily understood without 
reference to its relationship with other, far more powerful myths. As 
H. Bruce Franklin has eloquently pointed out, Americans have never 
been content simply to imagine fantasies of world domination via 
technological mastery and superscientific weaponry; they have 
consistently attempted to live them as well. I think that SF (and, for 
that matter, Fantasy and Horror Fiction) is special, useful and 
laudable precisely to the extent that it is sceptical of modern myths, 
posing as an intellectual challenge to them, satirising them, or rudely 
declaring them to be silly. That’s what I try to do, anyhow. 

(c) “We think that images of transcendence are central to myth 
in all forms, including SF.” Well, maybe. "Central” is a bit strong, but 
I’m not about to quibble. My real objection is much more fundamental; 
it is that if this were true, and to the extent that it is true, it is a prospect 
which I find appalling. Maybe I am misunderstanding what you mean 
to imply by Transcendence,” and I note that in your personal letter 
you suggest that mine is the reaction of a devout atheist against 
religion (it is, and how) then it does not apply to your brand of 
transcendence, which is "the ‘direction’ in which unknown things, 
higher possibilities and human becoming lie.” To this I can only reply 
Joadishly that it all depends what you mean by “higher possibilities.” 
I think there is all the difference in the world between trying to imagine 
the future evolution in terms of what can be achieved by genetic 
change and cultural change working in combination, and imagining 
some kind of "metaphysical fix” of the kind which is imagined by 




virtually all scientific romances and primitive SF stories. In my view, 
the greatest failure of the modern human imagination, ref lected in SF 
and everywhere else, has been an inability to purge our idea of future 
possibility of certain quasi-religious notions and accountable psy- 
chological errors, which combine to produce an image of future 
evolution involving the mind’s “transcendence” of the body to be- 
come an independent entity: a Cartesian ghost liberated from its 
machine, ft doesn’t matterhow thoroughly this notion is rejargonized; 
it still seems to me to be pathetically stupid. 

(d) "And we think that images of unknown things, higher possi- 
bility and human becoming in SF can usefully be studied.” Damn 
right. That, in fact, has been, is, and will be an important aspect of my 
life’s work, just as — I assume — it has been, is, and will be an 
important aspect of yours. Ours is far from being the most important 
work in the world, even when the area of study broadens out to take 
in the various other things that you and I have tried to take aboard, 
but it is my most fervent hope that what we do is, indeed, useful, and 
not two more absurdly sad cases of Asperger’s syndrome. That’s 
why I care enough about the results of your study to feel it worthwhile 
to disagree with you publicly, even though I knew that it would upset 
you. I know how unlikely it is that either of us will ever convert the 
other, and I also know that even the majority of the readers of 
NYRSF — let alone the members of the great world audience — don’t 
care afig whetherthere are any lessonsto be learned by studying the 
images to be found in popularfiction, or what those lessons might be, 
but I still care, passionately. That’s why it distresses me to see you 
holding up works of fiction to be judged by what seems to me to be 
a shallow and worthless ideal, and why it also distresses me to see 
the extent of your disillusionment with a genre which, in spite of all the 
stupidities and follies to which it currently plays host, seems to me still 
to hold a good deal of promise. 

If it’s any consolation to you (it probably isn’t) I must confess that 
I am sometimes a bit of a Whig myself. I have written, and published, 
an awful lot of crap in my time, but (and it embarrasses me to admit 
it of my earliest works) all of it was the best I could do at the time. I 
feel, though, that I have been making progress all the while towards 
a preordained (by me) goal, which I hope I might one day attain. My 
current fiction includes various works which subject the ideas and 
images traditionally associated with Fantasy and Horror Fiction to the 
scrutiny of a scrupulously sciencefictional rationalism, and various 
other works which attempt to imagine how the world might be 
remade, with the aid of various biotechnologies, as a better place 
replete with what I consider to be real "higher possibilities.” All this 
work attempts to assault "modern myth” with every available rhetori- 
cal weapon. You may not think much of my achievements in this line 
of endeavour, as is certainly your privilege, but at least I am doing 
what I can to compensate for my past failings by practicing what I 
preach. I honestly wish that you would too. 

That’s my case; I hope it’s “real” enough. 

George Turner, Victoria, Australia 

May I ask an outlander’s complaint and at the same time beg a 
little information It concerns local idiom, scatology, Webster’s Dic- 
tionary and what we in Australia are told (rightly or wrongly) about US 
publishing and reading habits. 

Some years ago I wrote, for the late and much lamented Terry 
Carr, a story from which a couple of mild words concerning bodily 
functions had to be delted because — so he told me — prim-lipped 
ladies in the Middle West were banning such atrocities from their 
local library shelves. So I sighed and found innocuous substitutes. 

Lately, on my first submission of a novel directly to a US 
publishing house, I encountered what seems to me a much more 
serious cultural restraint. Like any writer worth his salt I try to 
differentiate my characters by their speech and, since most of my 
characters are Australians, the odd idiom and local word creeps in. 
I am not referring to slang, which doesn’t travel well, but to the 
identifying usages which are the spice of any language — including 
American English. 

The case in point was one character, whose speech was racily 
Australian, saying of another that he" . . . hadn’t come within 
cooee of it.” (Meaning, in case I’ve lost you already, that the other 



man had totally missed his mark, got the whole thing misunderstood 
completely.) I was bemused, on receiving the copy-edited sheets 
and queries, to find that page flagged with a question as to the 
meaning of "cooee” and a note that the word is not in Webster’s 
Dictionary. (Doesn’t Webster’s recognize anything but the home- 
grown article? How about such wholly British-oriented words as 
“minster,” “loch” and "snuggery,” which are familiar even to us 
readers who never use them in speech?) That someone should not 
recognize the Australian "cooee,” which is one of our trademarks 
round the world, surprised me. (It does appear in the OED.) But what 
really stopped me cold was the request to supply a substitute "more 
acceptable to the American reader.” Substitute? The cooee is a high, 
shrill call, higher and more sustained than a yodel, used for keeping 
contact in the bush or over long distances, locating lost people, etc. 
It can be heard for two or three miles. I thought of "not within a bull’s 
roar,” which means the same but is clumsier, but was not sure that 
the expression is used in America so in despair inserted some 
harmless cliche which explained itself but destroyed the tone of the 
speech. 

Well, that’s no real tragedy, but “more acceptable to the Ameri- 
can reader” strikes me as a tragedy in the making. Is it really true that 
the odd unfamiliar word will turn the US reader off? This is hardly 
believable here, where we receive all overseas publications in their 
undoctored original forms and regard idiomatic usages as part of the 
excitement of reading. They establish place and character, and 
occasionally time, and take us out of our everyday in a fashion that 
lets us create the speaker will all his special tones and inflections and 
national characteristics. When we can’t worry out the meaning (not 
usually difficult) we ask someone who knows and so add a little more 
to the reading experience. 

I have to ask, then, is it true that the American reader will not 
accept the unfamiliar? If so, he/she is sidestepping consciousness of 
the larger world outside. Or is it, perhaps, one of those beliefs that 
have hardened into “fact” within the publishing trade — into a habit of 
denaturing, re-orienting, and homogenizing — without anyone ques- 
tioning the truth of the need? Would someone please question it? 

It concerns me on a practical level because in a work in progress 
several of the characters are Koori — a people you may never have 
heard of. That is, they are the people once referred to as Australian 
Aboriginals. But they have their own proper ethnic names and wish 
to be called by them. "Aboriginal” will not do any longer, just as 
"nigger” will no longer do for your black people, so I wonder what that 
irreplaceable word will do to my chances of having the book read 
sympathetically. 

It is only fair to add that the copy-editing job mentioned above 
was in all other respects the best I have ever had done for me. 

Taras Wolansky, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Leonard Rysdyk writes that Orphan of Creation is Roger Mac- 
Bride Allen’s first novel (reviewof The Ring of Charon, August) — and 
no one on the staff objects? 

Orphan is a wonderful book, but it sold very poorly. Thereafter 
Allen’s publisher has made sure every book appears to be military sf, 
even if it really isn’t. 
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Baby is Forty jjgf: 

When this magazine was founded, more than three ■') , I 
years ago, the first editorial declared our intent to be 
“sympathetic to a continuing evolution of thought and 
achievement” in the sf field. While the staffhas changed 
since then (with doubtless more changes to come), the 
aesthetic goal remains the same. 

It is our oft-stated desire to continue advancing the 
evolution of sf. Toward this goal, we welcome well- 
reasoned counterarguments to our articles. As we have 
often demonstrated in these pages — with Ar inn Dembo’s 
apologia for Tim Powers’s The Stress of Her Regard, 
which is a response to Greg Cox’s original review, or the 
ongoing Panshin/Stableford discussion — we are more 
interested in intelligent discourse than diatribe. 

Thirty-nine issues later, two of the magazines 
championed in our first editorial — SF Guide and Austra - 
Han SF Review — have folded. Rather than reflecting 
shrinking interest in intelligent discourse, however, their 
demise has only increased the need for it. That first 
editorial declared FTTRSFs intention “to become the 
leading review medium in SF” with “engaging and 
provocative essays on topics of interest to SF readers.” ' ' 
Those are still our intentions — and we welcome thought- 
ful pieces which contribute to a discussion of what sf was, 
is, or should be. 

And it looks promising out there in the field too. 

Not only do we have the new serious journal devoted to 
horror criticism and reviews, Necrofile, but this month 
marks the rebirth of New Worlds, surely an historic 
moment. New Worlds I (new series), from Gollancz in 
the U.K. , features a literate introductory essay by founder 
Michael Moorcock filled with the spirit of renewal: 

Literary sf has never been more central to 
common experience, never more valid and very 
rarely better. I’m sure increasing numbers of 
readers will find it considerably more satisfying 
than most of the alternatives. The “main- 
stream” is today little more than one exhausted 
tributary of the literary flood, a wadi full of 
beached arks whose bewildered crews are be- 
ginning to ask themselves if the current will ever 
return. They’re a bit like the people at a 
Baghdad bus-stop on 17 January 1991 asking 
why the Number Seven is so unsually late. 

It seems almost a shame to tell them. 

Right on! 

Also included is John Clute’s coruscating, polysyl- 
labic essay on the sf of 1990, a year-survey not to be 
missed, if only for the run-on one-liners, miracles of 
critical digression that shine colored sparkly light . Rather 
like a view of the year during a brilliant fireworks display. 

Oooh! Aaaaah! 

Let us not forget to mention that Interzone is !;•: I? 
currently the leading magazine in the field for book 
reviews. They have more and more varied review cover- 
age than any other prozine, and the critical standards are 
high. U.S. magazines take notice. 

So we’re over forty next month. In five years we’ll 
be over a hundred. Wish us well. Wish us eternal life — 
after all, it’s traditional in sf. 

— David G. Hartwell & the editors 
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